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Starting with a few Underwood 
Sundstrands, one large grocery chain 
now uses 4,800! 



















For its batch sheet and transit letter 
listings, a New York bank has pur- 
chased 150 Underwood Sundstrands 












Expense distribution is just one of 

the many uses a large electrical 

manufacturing company finds for its 
450 Underwood Sundstrands. 




















Figuve on an Underwood Sundstrand / 


Faster, easier figuring saves precious the work sheets and don’t have to help 
minutes every hour. the fingers “pick and choose” from a 
When you figure on an Underwood multiplicity of keys, there is no back- 


Sundstrand you’re figuring on a  and-forth headswing to cause fatigue. 


machine that pays for itself as you figure. A call to your Underwood Sundstrand 


Basic principle of the Underwood representative will bring you, without 





Sundstrand is its simple method of 10- obligation, interesting information on 


One of the world’s largest motor car 


manufacturers uses 500 Underwood key “ touch oO eration.” With all fi- . : ° . . . ' 
Sundstrands in its accounting depart- ; P this time-saving adding-figuring : 
ment and in its general offices. gure keys under the fingertips of one eo | 


hand, operators can quickly attain 





: Underwood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring |‘ 
speeds they never thought possible. Machines are available subject to War Produc- 
And because their eyes are kept on tion Board authorization. , __ , 





Save the Seconds and You Save the Day — \ 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company o:s>a:ou0- 


Connecticut, proudly flies the 








P of statements and gen- One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Army-Navy “'E,” awarded for the 
eral office work are handled by a production of precision instru- 
meat aw with a battery of 400 Makers of Underwood Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding- ments calling for skill and crafts- 

Inderwood Sundstrands. Figuring Machines and Supplies. manship of the highest order... 
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Santa Fe, capital of New Mexico, is one of the old- 
est towns in the United States, having been settled 
by the Spaniards in 1609. It was the site of prehis- 
toric Indian pueblos. 

The Pueblo Indians drove out their Spanish con- 
| querors in 1680 and were independent until 1692 

when Diego de Vargas secured their submission. 

A trade originated in sheep, wool pelts, and wines, 
chiefly with the Chihuahua and Plains Indians. An 
extensive trade with the United States later centered 
in Santa Fe. Starting with pack mules, this was 
followed by wagon trains out of Independence and 
Kansas City over the Santa Fe Trail. 

During the Mexican War the Army of the West, 
commanded by Col. Stephen Watts Kearny, occu- 
pied Santa Fe on August 18, 1846. A few months 
later, Mexicans assassinated the new governor, 
Charles Bent, and other Americans. The revolt 
was quickly controlled. 

' Sante Fe today is a shipping center for pinon 
nuts and Mexican and Indian curios and a transfer 
center for potatoes, livestock, and fruit. Manufac- 
tures include hand-made cravats and Indian jewelry, 
and Mexican and Indian blankets and rugs as well 

| as textiles. In Santa Fe and vicinity are trout and 

| bass fisheries, lead, zinc, coal, gold and silver mines, 
and farming. 

The city had a population of 20,325 in 1940. Its 

18 manufacturing establishments in 1939 employed 
an average of 131 persons and produced goods valued 
at $628,181. The 231 retail stores in 1939 had sales 
of $8,021,000; the 58 service establishments (not dif- 
ferentiated from the rest of Santa Fe County) re- 
ceipts of $417,000; and the 21 wholesale stores, sales 
totalling $4,269,000. 

The cover print, from the Phelps-Stokes Collec- 
tion, New York Public Library, pictures Santa Fe 
and vicinity as it appeared from the east in 1849. 
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One large firm who realized less than $20,000 
yearly from industrial salvage, increased the 
income from scrap more than 160% by using : 


the James Flett Organization plan. There are 
similar instances where incomes from scrap 


have multiplied. You, too, can have extra 
profit with practically no effort on your part. 


Free Booklet 
tells the 
secret 


Increased income from waste paper, rubber, 
cloth, metal, barrels, bottles, or any indus- 
trial salvage is not a magical process, trickery, 
or knowing the “right’”’ people. 

It is “know how” based upon experience in 
a highly specialized field. The FREE booklet 
“More Money for Scrap’’ tells you about 
this “‘know how” and the way the James Flett 
Organization will put it to work for you. 


Salvage Is 
Valuable 


Do not feel your salvage is not worth bother- 
ing about. Consult the James Flett Organiza- 
tion of expert engineers and sales agents. The 
free booklet describes fully how you may have 
expert guidance on your own scrap problems. 


You need not waste time and money trying to 
learn about scrap. The FREE booklet ‘‘More 
Money for Scrap’’ will tell you more than 
you can learn in years from any other source. 
The coupon below brings it by return mail. 


Get the facts , 
on Salvage 


James Filett Organization 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Without obligation, please rush a copy of ‘‘More Money for Scrap’’ to: 


Name 





Company. oe 
Addres: 
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3 INSPECTING BADGES, WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORP., PATERSON, N. 


Yoe WWAR MANPOWER PROGRAM 


iy the most 


erroneous conception existing in the 
minds of some is that “manpower is 
over the hump.” Anyone who makes 
such a statement or who believes it 
with any degree of conviction is sadly 
lacking in a basic understanding of the 
human element. 

“Manpower” is a wartime term for 
“personnel” and “personnel” is a peace- 
time term for “people.” “Over the 
hump,” I presume, means “past the 
problem stage.” People, or activities 
dealing with people, are never past the 
problem stage. There has never been 
a time when there have not existed 
problems in connection with personnel. 

The first task, therefore, in this pre- 
sentation is to define the particular 
kind of personnel problem that now 
exists, to place it in its proper setting 
so that it might be more understand- 
able, to make some predictions as to 
the nature of personnel problems ahead 
of us and to give some indication of 
methods for meeting these problems. 
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PRESENT and Aedure 


In 1939, we were producing $1,400,- 
000,000 in munitions of war under 
what was known as a defense program. 
Large segments of the people in this 
country did not believe we would be 
actively engaged in the second world 
war and certainly none conceived that 
if we were to become so engaged we 
would ever be called upon to do the 
job that has been done during the four 
years since. 

At that time there were approxi- 
mately ten million unemployed. It was 
a buyer’s market. We still possessed 
age-old prejudices against the use of 
minority groups, physically handi- 
capped, women, youngsters, and old- 
sters in the shops, the production lines, 
and the offices of American industry. 

Then came Pearl Harbor. That in- 
cident on December 7, 1941, will prob- 
ably go down in history as one of the 
single events that brought about with 
great suddenness the greatest change in 
the greatest number of individual lives. 

War production in 1943 amounted 
to $67,000,000,000. That amount was 
expended for the production required 
by our armed forces and for lend-lease 
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Vice-President, Vick Chemical Company 


to our allies. This gave us a total war 
and non-war production in 1943 of 
$146,900,000,000, at 1939 prices, as com- 
pared with $88,600,000,000 in 1939. 
Such a colossal achievement is un- 
paralleled in ancient, medizval, or 
modern history. 

In July 1940, there were 48,100,000 
workers in the armed forces and the 
labor force in this country. On July 1, 
1943, there were 63,600,000 workers in 
the employed labor force including the 
armed forces. This is an addition to 
the total labor force of this country 
totalling 15,500,000 people. Due to the 
fact that a large percentage of this in- 
crease has gone to the armed forces, 
it is perfectly obvious that this huge 
war production superimposed upon a 
civilian production was not accom- 
plished by the additional people in the 


‘labor force only. It was also accom- 


plished by greater utilization of the en- 
tire labor force, civilian and war, old 
and new. 

There are approximately 3,500,000 
more women in the labor force than 
would be normally expected at this 
time under peacetime employment. 
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Over two million people who, by peace- 
time standards are considered unem- 
ployable, are now part of the labor 
force. Great uses have been made of 
part-time workers including house- 
wives, school children, and individuals 
doing war work over and above their 
normal job activities. Hours of work 
have been increased. Productiveness 
per man hour has increased. 

This great history-breaking produc- 
tion program has meant a job for every- 
one who wanted one and could possibly 
work. It has meant high wages. It 
has meant unprecedented prosperity. 
Through it all there has been an in- 
crease in average standard of living 
throughout this country. 

If you are interested in a slight 
glimpse into what the future holds, sub- 
tract the war production from the total 
production in this country, bring back 
into the labor force millions of men 
who are now under arms, and com- 
pare the job opportunities, the salaries, 
the individual standard of living that 
will then exist unless something spec- 
tacular is done to substitute some kind 
of peacetime production for the tremen- 
dous gap left by the discontinued war 
production. 


What Is Ahead? 


During the last two years the great- 
est volume of complaints from em- 
ployers and workers has been directed 
toward uncertainties, confusion, and 
lack of definite planning. Employers 
have not had long range and definite 
production schedules and some have 
operated within only a few hours of 
the end of materials on hand. 

Workers have been confused as to 
where they were needed. They have 
wanted more definite information as 
to whether and when they would be 
called for military service or under 
what conditions they would be deferred 
for essential occupations. 

Those who have made such com- 
plaints have little conception of the na- 
ture of war. The requirements of the 
armed services change daily and each 
campaign changes production sched- 
ules. Each failure or each success 
changes demands upon selective ser- 
vice. The confusion has been added to 
further by wishful thinking and faulty 
and unreliable or unsubstantiated pre- 
dictions from various sources. 

Uncertainty and confusion is inher- 
ent in wartime planning. That is fact, 
not fancy! That is realistic, not apolo- 
getic! The next several months con- 
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tain greater uncertainties than any 
previous period during the last two 
years. There will probably be greater 
confusion and, in direct proportion, a 
greater volume of complaints. There 
is one cold stark fact which no one 
can dispute and it should be burned 
into our consciousness in capital letters: 
There can be no more definiteness or 
no more certainty in plans for the 
future until the course of events in 
Europe becomes more clear. 

It is, therefore, a very precarious posi- 
tion in which I now find myself in en- 
deavoring to look into the future. I 
refuse to look beyond the next several 
months. That which I am about to 
predict is based only on what is now 
known and what may be reasonably 
expected. It may be changed com- 
pletely by some event in the war the- 
aters within the next twenty-four hours. 

Insofar as can now be determined, 
war production will continue until July 
I at approximately the same level it at- 
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tained during the last quarter of 1943. 
This is in terms of total production. 

Within that total there will be radi- 
cal adjustments. On some articles there 
will be reductions or cancellations. In 
others there will be increases. New 
items will go into production. Old 
items that have been discontinued may 
be called for again. 

While there are individual situations 
where new civilian production may be 
justified, there is no justification at this 
time for any over-all increase in civilian 
production. 

In comparing civilian manpower fig- 
ures, it is necessary to compare July 
with July because of seasonal peaks. 
For example, while the total labor force 
in July 1943, was 64,800,000, in January 
1944, it was 60,700,000. The difference 
is due mostly to a seasonal drop in 
the number of agricultural workers. 
They are school children, teachers, and 
others who work in agriculture and 
who otherwise would not be engaged 
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in their regular activities during the 
Summer season. 

By July 1944, as compared with July 
1943, there will be approximately one 
hundred thousand more workers re- 
quired in the civilian labor force. This 
increase is to be found in transporta- 
tion, fuel, utilities, etc. The armed 
forces require an increase in net strength 
of eight hundred thousand in July 1944, 
as compared with January 1, 1944. 
Since most of these come from the 
labor force it is, therefore, estimated 
that an additional nine hundred thou- 
sand people have to be added to the 
total labor force. This is not news, 
but requires repetition at this point. 

All this adds up to the fact that we 
have reached a plateau in the produc- 
tion and manpower situation. Having 
reached the peak late in 1943 we are 
now levelling off. 

It is necessary to point out that we 
have not yet started down. Any pre- 
diction as to when we will cannot be 
safely made until the military picture 
is much clearer than it is at this time. 


Climbing vs. Staying 


Since we have reached the peak, since 
we must maintain a plateau, and since 
the time to start down from the peak 
is so uncertain, the manpower job 
ahead is far more difficult than it has 
been. It is harder to maintain total 
and individual performance at a peak 
than it is to reach that peak. That is 
a simple psychological truth known to 
army officials, football coaches, sales 
managers, and production superinten- 
dents. It needs no elaboration. / 

It is obvious, therefore, that the prob- 
lem ahead is psychological rather than 
statistical. This is one time in our war 
production period when national fig- 
ures have relatively little significance. 
While there may be no decrease in total 
war production there will be decreases 
in certain communities. The same goes 
for increases. While there will be no 
over-all or wholesale unemployment in 
the country beyond what now exists, 
there will be communities in which 
there will be unemployment and in 
some cases extensive unemployment. 

Some tight labor market areas will 
become tighter. Others will become 
surplus areas. Some surplus areas will 
become tight labor market areas. This 
will require close and careful attention 
and as much forward planning as.the 
circumstances of war permit. 

In view of this condition the man- 
power program must be extremely 
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flexible. This can be attained only 
through administration and program- 
ming in local areas. It can be done 
only through highly decentralized dele- 
gation of authority. 

In some communities manpower con- 
trols and regulations will have to be 
extended. In others, they will have to 
be relaxed. This must be done through 
close cooperation of the local repre- 
sentatives of management and labor 
and agriculture with the Government 
agencies held responsible. 

There must be far greater emphasis 
upon utilization and training programs 
and activities. While we were attain- 
ing our peak, the major emphasis was 
upon recruitment and placement. 
While that will continue as a major 
activity, utilization and training efforts 
must be stepped up so that they are 
at least on a par with the attention we 
have given to recruiting. 

Utilization and training have been 
gaining in impetus. There has been 
increasing talk about them and atten- 
tion given to them during the last 
seven or eight months. This effort 
cannot be slackened for one moment. 
The fact of the matter is our efforts 
in this direction must be doubled. We 
must get greater productiveness out of 
the people on the job. Turnover and 
absenteeism must be further reduced. 
We can no longer compromise with 
or sidestep this responsibility. 

The statistics as to future needs have 
made allowances for increased effici- 
ency. The “know-how” of the job can- 
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not help but increase. As each month 
is added to our experience in the vari- 
ous fields of war production we know 
more about the production. Supervi- 
sion becomes more experienced and 
employee productiveness increases. 

During the last half of 1943, the man- 
power program in this country took on 
a very definite pattern. It has been a 
most effective pattern and gives us a 
workable sequence of actions to take 
in meeting any manpower situations. 
They are outlined here briefly. 

1. The facts as to manpower needs 
and available supply must be de- 
termined as accurately as is humanly 
possible. The War Manpower Com- 
mission must make these determina- 
tions in close cooperation with man- 
agement and labor of any given area. 

The end result of the measures taken 
toward this end is expressed in the form 
of area classifications. There are four 
such classifications. Group I areas are 
those in which there is not sufficient 
manpower supply to meet the demand. 
Group II areas are those in which the 
demand is expected to exceed the sup- 
ply within six months. In Group III 
are found those areas in which the 
supply is expected to be adequate to 
meet the demand for at least six months 
or more. Group IV includes those areas 
of labor surplus with no anticipation 
of a shortage. These classifications 


represent the conditions as they exist 
in relation to manpower supply and 
demand. 

(Continued on page 24) 






































. does the Federal 


Revenue Act of 1943 affect the 
large corporation? The smaller 
corporation? Mr. Lasser outlines 
the mechanics of distortion of the 
taxing processes in favor of smaller 
corporations. The disadvantages 
which this measure imposes on large 
corporations and the advantages 
which it offers to smaller concerns 
are discussed from all angles. 


HEN the Federal Revenue Act 
of 1943 finally became law, it 
contained measures designed as real re- 
lief for small business. It packed a 
dreadful wallop for big business. 

The active mechanics of distortion of 
the taxing processes in favor of the 
small corporation comprised at least 
three major steps. They were, briefly: 

1. An increase in exemption from 
the excess profits tax from $5,000 to 
$10,000. 

2. Extension of the right to dissolve 
corporations during 1944 without in- 
curring current penalties for capital 
gains tax. Thus small business is given 
the opportunity to get the advantages 
of the lower taxes sometimes available 
to partners or proprietors. 

3. The elimination of renegotiation 
unless Government contracts exceed a 
half million dollars in any one year. 

It is interesting to note the effective 
rate now established on smaller and 
larger corporations. Assume that a 
small company had $10,000 of earn- 
ings in the pre-war period and a larger 
organization a million. Then taxes 


are now: 


Then the Effective Rate of 
Federal Income and Excess Profits 
Taxes Is On: 

Small Company Large Company 


60%, 


If the Per Cent of 
Increase in Earnings 
Over Base Period Is: 





/ 
50% 23% 
ry ’ 
100 fi 
150% 
200% 
; 
300% 


52% 747 
59 /o 77 /e 
60% 80%, 
The change in the exemption from 
the excess profits tax is a major aid. 
The funds thus released, when added 
to the 1936-1939 earnings or the in- 
vested capital base, will completely re- 
lieve many small units from the profits 
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How the New 
FEDERAL REVENUE ACT 
Affects Business Policy 


J. K. LASSER, C.P.A. 


tax. That still leaves them with the 
40 per cent normal tax and with other 
burdens within our system. 

The classical advantages of limited 
liability, perpetual life, and transfer- 
ability of ownership of a corporation 
have been outweighed by the precipi- 
tous rising corporate tax rates of the 
last few years. Economic and legal dis- 
advantages of a partnership correspond- 
ingly have diminished in the wake of 
the increased rates on the corporate 
entity. For the smaller corporation, 
therefore, the comparatively lighter in- 
dividual taxes have reversed the trend 
in the form of business endeavor in 
the direction of partnerships. 

Unfortunately we have always had 
serious problems which make such 
transitions vulnerable to taxation. In 
instances of appreciated value of cor- 
porate assets resulting from extended 
periods of ownership, former tax laws 
levied a serious charge in the form of 
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a capital gains tax upon the transition 
from corporation to partnership. 

Most small business has looked long- 
ingly at the partnership form as a 
sounder means of building reserves for 
post-war difficulties. But dissolution 
has always been thwarted by rules that 
required taxation of the increase in 
value of property owned by the busi- 
ness. Thus, a corporation possessing 
assets which had increased in value over 
the years would generally subject its 
stockholders to the capital gains tax of 
a minimum of 25 per cent upon the 
transfer to a successor partnership. 
This “dissolution” tax blocked painless 
conversion. 

Economically the business continued 
in an identical manner. It was co- 
gently argued that the capital gains 
provision never envisaged a tax upon 
an exchange between the same indi- 
viduals identically related actually 
though not legally. If Smith started 
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When the Excess Profits 


EFrFectivE Tax Rates 


——Then the Effective Tax Rates Are:—————_, 


Income (in excess of 1943 1944 
exemptions and credits) is Net After Net After 
the Following Percentage Gross Post-War Gross Post-War 











of the Normal Tax Income at 90% Rate Credit at 95% Rate Credit 

ry) 40.0% 40.0% 40.0% 40.0% 
10 45-0 44.1 455 44.6 
20 50.0 48.2 51.0 49.1 
30 55-0 52.3 56.5 53-7 
40 60.0 56.4 62.0 58.2 
50 65.0 60.5 67.5 62.8 
60 70.0 64.6 73.0 67.3 
70 75.0 68.7 78.5 71.9 
80 80.0 72.8 80.0 72.8 
100 80.0 72.0 80.0 72.0 


1 These rates apply to companies with incomes over $50,000. 








his corporation in 1920 and built a sub- 
stantial goodwill value in twenty odd 
years of personal effort, the dissolution 
required a capital gains tax on the ac- 
cumulated value of his perspiration and 
customer recognition. That might be 
severe. For example, goodwill alone 
might be valued at three to ten times 
on an average of the earnings of the 
last four or five years. Obviously, Smith 
could only long for the change. In 
addition, he might roundly cuss the 
strategy of his lawyers who advised the 
corporate form, when competitor Jones’ 
counsel had permitted him to operate 
as a partnership. Jones, conceivably, 
would have a lot more left out of cur- 
rent profits than Smith. 

Just as important as tax considera- 
tions has been the pile-up of paper work 
on the small corporation—much of it 
avoided by the partnership form. The 
former, placed in the class of the major 
industrial, has been confounded and 
handicapped under a dozen directives 
aimed specifically at corporations: for 
example, the need to gird for the com- 
plexities of corporate income and excess 
profits taxation; the filing of capital 
stock and declared value excess profits 
returns; the worrying about personal 
holding company punitive taxation; the 
study of the horrible effects of taxation 
on accumulated earnings; paying social 
security taxes on stockholders’ com- 
pensation. Jones has avoided all these 
completely under the partnership form. 

Here now, is the Congressional olive 
branch to small business. Upon the 
option of the individual stockholders 
(corporate stockholders are discrimin- 
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ated against) a corporation may be 
liquidated at a minimum of immediate 
tax to the individual shareholders. 

To effect relief you must dissolve 
during any one month in 1944. If you 
do dissolve, then you need pay no tax 
on the appreciation in value of cor- 
porate assets. Your total tax is one 
based upon the accumulated earnings 
of the corporation which have not been 
distributed. If Smith’s investment in 
1920 of $50 is now worth $100,000 he 
may forget the increase in value when 
he dissolves. If he had earnings of $500 
in excess of dividend distributions to 
himself in that period, his only cost of 
dissolution is a tax on the $500 as a 
dividend. 

Of course, the relief is circumscribed 
by technical provisions; these require 
literal adherence. A diligent study 
must be made of the law. Even with 
a case that appears well aualified the 





dissolution, when the process is com- 
pleted, may produce exactly the op- 
posite of the desired result. Generally, 
only corporations having appreciated 
assets and low accumulated earnings 
and profits may advantageously employ 
the relief. 

Our excess profits tax system calls for 
a refund of 10 per cent of tax paid. 
One of the real deterrents to the change 
from corporate to partnership form has 
been the threat that the successor busi- 
ness could not collect the refund. 

That has, in a large measure, now 
been relieved. The new law permits 
a transfer of the profits tax refund to 
a successor of the corporation. Despite 
the present lack of regulations, there 
can be little doubt that partnership suc- 
ceeding a corporation, identical except 
for form, would be a recognizable trans- 
feree for this purpose. The proceeds 
of the refund-bonds on redemption are 
probably not to be considered income 
to the successor. They might be in- 
come in other cases. 


Debt Retirement Credit 


Under our excess profits tax law, we 
may use currently all or part of the 
post-war credit (10 per cent of the ex- 
cess profits tax) if there has been a 
retirement of debt. It used to be a 
cumbersome process, often denied to 
small businesses. By force of its fiscal 
or business position such a concern was 
often compelled to indulge in seasonal 
borrowings and thus lost its credit. As 
an example, assume with me that a 
small corporation, on September 1, 
1942, had an indebtedness of $300,000. 
On October 15, 1942, it retired $150,000 
but thereafter increased its borrowings 
so that on December 31, 1942, it was 
obligated for $250,000. The debt retire- 
ment credit, limited by the 10 per cent 
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of its excess profits tax, would be 4o per 
cent of $50,000. 

Assume further that at the end of 
1943 the indebtedness was reduced to 
$100,000. Our corporation would then 
be limited in its debt retirement credit 
for 1943 to 40 per cent of $50,000, this 
being the difference between the out- 
standing indebtedness on October 15, 
1942, and that at the end of 1943. But 
our corporation had paid off $150,000 
during 1943 and ought to have gotten 
full credit for it. The technical word- 
ing of the laws stood in the way. 

Remedial action is granted in the 
new law. Mid-year reductions are now 
to be disregarded. Hence the corpora- 
tion in the above example could calcu- 
late its debt retirement for 1943 on the 
basis of $150,000, the difference between 
its indebtedness at the end of 1942 and 
at the end of 1943. 

This amendment is retroactive to 
all years beginning after September 1, 
1942, but to be entitled to take this 
changed credit for prior years, it is 
necessary to act before May 25, 1944. 


Exempt trom Renegotiation 


Practically all small corporations hav- 
ing war contracts are now removed 
from the operation of renegotiation. 
Heretofore, all contractors or subcon- 
tractors with contracts in excess of $100,- 
000 were subject to it. 

This relief is applicable to all years 
ending after June 30, 1943, irrespective 
of whether the contract or subcontract 
was made prior to the effective date of 
this law. 

The drastic change in taxation upon 
“big business” was accomplished in the 
increase of excess profits rates to 95 per 
cent, in reduction of the excess profits 
credit of the companies relying upon 
their invested capital, and in a series of 
new rules that may markedly cut the 
hopes on the part of large concerns of 








building credits by acquiring other 
companies. 

Of the two bases for calculating nor- 
mal profits (not subject to excess profits 
taxes) in a current year, the average 
of the pre-war years’ earnings method 
is the one more commonly used by the 
smaller corporation. The method of 
excess profits computation by the aver- 
age earnings method was not changed 
in the new law. The larger organiza- 
tion, in a great many cases, computes 
its profits tax on a percentage of the 
amount of capital contributed or paid 
in the business, and borrowings; this 
is called “the invested capital method.” 

The invested capital method excludes 
a percentage of the invested capital 
from the operation of the excess profits 
tax. Giving effect to the new law, the 
following is the transformation of this 
fixed rate during the short history of 
our excess profits taxes since 1940. It 
illustrates the gradual reduction of the 
exemption to larger corporations. 


Then Percentage Allowed Is: 





If Invested Capital Is: 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
First 5 million 8 8 8 8 8 
Next 5 million 8 7 7 7 6 
Next 190 million 8 | 6 6 5 
Over 200 million 8 7 5 5 5 


Despite the change to a 95 per cent 
excess profits tax rate, the Congress still 
limits all taxes (normal, surtax, and 
excess profits taxes) to an 80 per cent 
maximum rate. In addition, we have 
continued the 10 per cent post-war 
credit. The result is a strange combina- 
tion of met taxes payable. See table 
on page 13. 

This table assumes a computation of 
the net income after the allowable 
credits and the $10,000 exemption. If 
you are interested in the net effect of 
the changes and know your credits and 
exemption, the following formulas will 
quickly give you the new gross taxes 
and the new effective rates in your own 
case. 
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ForMutas For TorTat Taxes? 


When A = Taxable Income 
B = Base Period Income (Average) 
C = Invested Capital 
Invested Capital 


Income Credit Credit 





Gross ......- -95A-.5225B-$5,500 .95A-.044C-$5,500 
After post-war 


refund .... .885A—.43225B-$4,500 .855A-.0364C-$4,550 


Formutas FoR EFrFecTivE Tax Rate 


When D = Return on Base Period Income 
E = Return on Invested Capital 























+5225 5,500 +044 5,500 
Gross ..csces 95- - -95- - 
D A E A 
-43225 4,550 0364 4,550 
After post-war Sieisc oceee 
refund -855- i? 055 
AF A E A 





1 Assuming 40 per cent normal and surtax, and invested 
capital up to $5,000,000. 


While all companies are now subject 
to the 95 per cent tax rate, no change 
has been made in the credit of those 
which use the average earnings method. 
Thereby the larger units which were 
fortunate enough to have had large 
incomes during the 1936-1939 era are 
treated with strange favoritism. 

The argument advanced for the dis- 
criminatory change is that the corpora- _ 
tion using the invested capital method 
can plow back its earnings—thus in- 
creasing its invested capital credit. 
Congress was not diverted from that 
premise despite witnesses who urged 
that: 

1. The remedy did not fit the evil— 
if accumulations were to be attacked, 
the obvious would be to cut the allow- 
ance for increase in not distributed 
earnings. 

2. The law requires distributions of 
earnings or else there is a severe penalty 
in the notorious Section 102. 

3. The drop in rate permitted hits 
without discrimination both at com- 
panies that have made distributions and 
at those which have not done so. 

4. Average earnings companies can 
readily use the relief sections of the law, 
particularly Section 722, which gives 
them even a greater reconstructed base, 
but that is not so true of the invested 
capital companies. 

Notwithstanding all this, Congress 
persisted in favoring the companies not 
using the invested capital. The burden 
of tax falls heaviest on the depressed 
industries of the late thirties (for ex- 
ample, steel and the railroads). The 
result is a limitation of a possible 5 per 
cent return on their invested capital. 
In the others, the possible return on 
capital is not limited. They still are 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


SumMMary: Heavy consumer buying of Easter and luxury merchandise lifted 
retail sales volume to a new peak. Industrial production still continues at a 
high level, while employment is steadily declining. Wholesale commodity 
prices are advancing gradually after remaining steady for about a year. 


ONTINUING changes in the 

needs of war program coupled 
with adjustments in design and shifts in 
equipment requirements have brought 
about cancellation of many war con- 
tracts. A few have been especially 
affected. Nevertheless, the expansion 
of manufacturing activity has offset 
cut-backs and cancellations; the cumu- 
lative total of war supply contracts in- 
creased from $153,099,225,000 on Janu- 
ary 31 to $156,523,168,000 at the end 
of February. By September 30, 1943, 
some 9,500 contracts for $6,500,000,000 
of war work had been terminated; by 
the end of the year, the dollar volume 
of the terminated contracts had nearly 
doubled, to reach $12,000,000,000. 
Currently cancellations average about 
$1,500,000,000 monthly, reports the 
War Production Board. 

The seasonally-adjusted industrial 
production index in the first quarter 
of this year continued on a high plateau 
in the lower 240’s (1935-1939—=100; 
Federal Reserve Board). Total pro- 
duction in March was about 3 per 
cent above last year, more than double 


the 1940 level, and 60 per cent above 
March 1941. 

Despite the fact that steel buying 
has tapered off largely as-a result of 
inability of mills to make definite 
promises of delivery within the next 
several months, Government agencies 
continue to place heavy orders for steel 
to be delivered under directives to in- 
sure promptness. Some manufacturers 
report that bookings in the first quarter 
of this year were up about 30 per cent 
over the comparable period last year. 
Steel ingot production in March 
reached 7,804,705 tons, only 15,000 tons 
below the high of October 1943, in 
spite of labor bottlenecks and repairing 
of equipment. The high tonnage was 
g per cent above February and 2 per 
cent over the similar 1943 period. Steel 
tonnage output for the first three 
months of 1944 was 22,588,388, the 
highest of any quarter and 3 per cent 
above last year. 

Shortages of lumber and paper have 
resulted in increased output of metal 
for containers for shipping and packag- 
ing purposes. Military demands for 


lumber are rising with about 50 per 
cent of all lumber going for war needs. 
The tight supply of containers has 
hampered shipments in the drug, toilet 
goods, paint, glass, and hosiery indus- 
tries. Although deliveries of some 
military supplies have increased some 
40 to 60 per cent over a year ago, ship- 
ments of seasonal lines to civilians are 
lagging. 

The high production of aircraft, land- 
ing barges, and other military needs 
offsets any reduction in other indus- 
trial fields. Aircraft output in March 
attained a new monthly high of 9,100 
planes, 4 per cent above February. 
Ships delivered in March totalled 152, 
above February’s 134 and 56 below the 
December record. During the first 
three months of the year 410 vessels, 
aggregating 4,115,951 deadweight tons, 
were delivered. 


Inventories—The value of business 
inventories, including manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers, increased by 
about $50,000,000 during February, 
reaching a total of $27,606,000,000 at 





Industrial Production 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; Federal Reserve Board 




















1941 1942 fp 1944 
January 143 181 227 243 
February 147 183 232 244 
March 152 186 235 242 
April 149 237 
May 160 191 238 
June 164 193 236 
July 4 197 240 
August 167 204 242 
September 169 208. 245 
October 172 215 247 
November 174 220 247 
December 176 223 241 

Employment 
Millions of Persons, U. S. Bureau of Census 

194! 1942 1943 1944 
January 45-3 49-7 518 50-4 
February , 45-7 50.2 $1.7 §0.2 
March 458 50.9 51.7 50. © 
April 468 51.4 518 
May 485 . ; 
June Pema eta 
July 0.9 54-5 546 
August 51.0 548 $4.2 
September 50.3 53-7 52.8 
October §0.2 54-2 52.1 
November §0.2 53-5 51.7 
December 51.0 53-1 51.0 











Business Inventories 


Billions of Dollars; U. $. Department of Commerce 
1941 1942 1943 1944 
joes 21 9 27.78 27.56 
ebruary 21.64 27:78 et ”", 27.61 
March 22.14 28.32 27-54 ~ 27. ° 
April 22.68 28.82 27.36 
May 4 29.15 27.41 
June 23-46 29.37 27.03 
July 23.99 29.23 27.12 
August 24-44 29.10 27-58 
September 25.06 29.03 27.81 
October 24.92 28.85 27.98 
November 26.73 28.73 28.14 
December 27.08 28.03 27-32 














Retail Sales 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 == 100: U. S. Dept. of Com. 


1941 1942 1943 1944 
January 133-17 153-2 159.2 1778 
February 137-1 148.3 170. 176.6 
March 133 147.6 . 183. © 
April 13 a 159.2 
May D0 4 155-3 
June 144-4 141.8 163.0 
July 149-1 147-6 162.5 
August 155.0 150.3 163.7 
September 147-4 150.9 162.7 
October 1416 154-3 167.3 
November 149.0 158.2 175-5 
December 152.1 153-9 170.4 














Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index; 1926 = 100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1941 1942 1943 1944 
January 80.8 96.0 101.9 103-3 
February 80.6 96.7 102.5 103.6 
— 815 97-6 103.4 103.9° 
pri 83.2 98.7 pl 

May 84.9 Or 104.1 

June 87. 98.6 103.8 

July Q 98.7 103.2 

August 90.3 99-2 103.1 

September 18 99-6 103.1 

October 92-4 100.0 103.0 

November 92.5 100.3 102.9 

December 93-6 101.0 103.2 














Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Daily Index; Dow-Jones 


194 1942 1943 1944 
January 130.17 Wt 121.52 137-74 
February 121.68 107.28 127.40 135.97 
March 122.52 101.62 13455 139.07 
April 119.10 97-79 4. 7) 
May 116. 98.42 138.60 
June eX 103.75 141.25 
July 127-57 106. 142.90 
August 426.67 C 136.34 
September 127.35 107.41 138.90 
October 121.18 113.51 138.25 
November 116.91 115.31 132.66 
December 110.67 117.16 134-57 














© Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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REGIONAL TRADE REPORTS 


Barometers under supervision of Dr. L. D. H. Weld 





Change Change 
from from 


HIGHLIGHTS OF TRADE ACTIVITY 








Feb. Jan.'44 Feb. ’43 

1944 % % 

UNITED STATES Barometer increased only fractionally over the age f level ; the year- 
161.é + 0.1 + 9.5 ly gain narrowed. Three regions dropped below 1943. 

1. NEW ENGLAND Barometer yearly gain above average for first time in ten months. Out- 
135.0 + 68 +11.4 put of boot and shoe factories and cotton mills below 1943. 





2. NEW YORK CITY 


Index is not available. 


Manufacturing employment at all time high—about 6% over 1943. Em- 
ployment steady, payrolls up slightly in retail and wholesale fields with 
seasonal rise in apparel industry. Hotel sales 17% above 1943. 





3. ALBANY, UTICA, 


Annual barometer gain greater than country’s for first time in over a 













































































SYRACUSE year. Payroll decreases in Utica and Albany—Schenectady-Troy area. 

150.5 + 0.8 +10.9 Milk production in area slightly below last year. 

4. BUFFALO, Buffalo and Rochester employment even with 1943, Elmira marked in- 

ROCHESTER crease. Labor shortage continues in Buffalo area. Monthly and yearly 

143.9 —10 4+ 9.3 barometer comparisons below average. 

5. NORTHERN Monthly and yearly barometer increases exceed average for first time in 

NEW JERSEY over a year. Prices received by farmers about 17% above 1943. Employ- 

134.0 + 6.3 +11.8 ment well over 1943 in Paterson, even in Newark and Jersey City. 

6. PHILADELPHIA Payrolls in district 11% over 1943. Employment gains over 1943 level- 

130.5 — 2.8 + 5.3 ling off. New war plant in Wilmington maintains high payrolls. 

7. PITTSBURGH Industrial construction activity heavy in Huntington. West Virginia 

131.4 —11.3 — 18 coal output 11% over 1943, lumber output up 27%. 

8. CLEVELAND Industrial employment off in month; about 3% over 1943 in Cleveland, 

170.5 — 06 + 0.2 even in Akron, off 3% in Canton. Acute labor shortage in Lima. 

9. CINCINNATI Barometer steady in month, below average year-to-year gain. Employ- 

COLUMBUS ~ ment 6% over 1943 in Columbus, 2% in Cincinnati, Dayton steady. Crop 

181.1 + 0.2 + 5.6 prospects good as moisture adequate. 

10. INDIANAPOLIS, Livestock receipts extremely high compared with 1943. Kentucky burley 

LOUISVILLE tobacco selling moderately better than 1943. Indianapolis industrial 

201.0 — 0.9 +13.0 employment about 16% over 1943, Louisville 6%, Fort Wayne even. _ 

11. CHICAGO Chicago acute labor shortage area. Employment in Chicago and Peoria 

144.2 - 09 + 4.0 about 9% over 1943, South Bend 8%. Barometer comparisons poor. 

12. DETROIT Flint industrial employment about 12% over 1943, Grand Rapids 10%, 

195.1 + 2.6 + 9.1 Detroit 8%. Payrolls average 12% higher than in 1943. 

13. MILWAUKEE Milwaukee industrial employment about 2% over 1943, declines in Fond 
du Lac, Madison, Sheboygan, Oshkosh. Butter production off with milk 

186.8  — 96 411.5 diverted to fluid market channels; farmers’ returns higher. 

14. MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota employment 6% over 1943; payrolls 19%. Hog marketing in 

ST. PAUL , South St. Paul 40% over 1943. Crop conditions less favorable than in 

182.6 + 29 420.8 1943, farm prices up slightly. Coal shipments below last year. 

15. IOWA, Monthly barometer gain largest recorded. Iowa employment about 7% 

NEBRASKA over 1943, payrolls up 22%. Des Moines employment about 9% below 

81.8 + 20,2 +13.3 1943. Grain and livestock shipments below last year. 

16. ST. LOUIS Agricultural employment, seasonally low, somewhat higher than 1943. 

39. — 5.5 + 49 _Payrolls and employment in St. Louis and Quincy moderately above 1943. 

17. KANSAS CITY Kansas employment about 6% over 1943, payrolls 34%. Winter wheat 

179.4 — 65 +4 5.3 _ benefited by rains; yield estimated over 1943, about double in Oklahoma. 

18. MARYLAND, Contraseasonal monthly drop in Maryland employment and payrolls ; 

VIRGINIA i employment 6% below 1943, payrolls 5% above. Work week shortened 

197.9 + 4.7 + 1.1 from seven to six days in some quarters. 

19. NORTH, Yearly barometer gain below average for past year. Additional plant 

SOUTH CAROLINA expansion in High Point increases employment. North Carolina employ- 

208.5 — 49 + 3.5 ment and payrolls off moderately in the month. 

20. ATLANTA, Yield of Georgia truck gardening good, frost reduced Alabama’s yield. 

BIRMINGHAM Employment has fallen below 1943 in some major cities, increases still 

248.0 + 4.0 +12.0 recorded in Atlanta, Knoxville, Nashville. 

21. FLORIDA & Weather excellent for citrus fruit crops; employment gains over last 

262.5 + 5f +27.6 year still large; Jacksonville 25%, Tampa and Miami 27%. 

22. MEMPHIS Acute labor need reported in Pine Bluff. Lumber output off about 24% 

191.3 +16 — 1.4 from 1943. Farm prices even with last year. 

23. NEW ORLEANS Alabama Spring farm work well started, delayed in Mississippi due to 
unfavorable weather. Crude oil output about 15% below 1943. Largest 

186.4 +76 420.2 year-to-year barometer gain recorded. 

24. TEXAS General crop outlook good; wheat prospects improved, grapefruit yield 
about same as 194%. Industrial employment about 12% over 1943, pay- 

229.8 + 2.2 + 7.5 rolls 19%, decreases noted in Amarillo and Houston. 

25. DENVER Barometer monthly and yearly comparisons poor. Agricultural outlook 

181.1 — 04 — 0.1 good with recent moisture. Denver employment remained below 1943. 





26. SALT LAKE CITY 
199.5 + 82 + 8.3 


Large steel plant swinging into production with resulting rise in pay- 
rolls. Farm income and acreage up over 1943. 





27. PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE 
2266 + 7.% +12.6 


Employment continues well above 1943 in area. Lumber output up about 
22% in Puget Sound district. High returns from wheat, feed crops, 
and potatoes swell farm income. 





28. SAN FRANCISCO 
177.4 +69 +10.5 


Crop outlook has improved with better weather; prices on all farm 
produce high. imployment and payrolls off in month, now about 9 
and 14% respectively over 1943. 





29. LOS ANGELES 


173.9 + + 20.5 


Barometer monthly and yearly increase among best recorded. Heavy 
plant expansion in Phoenix boosts employment over 1943. California 
employment and payroll gains over 1943 narrowing. 
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the end of tne month. The estimated 
value of manufacturers’ stocks at the 
end of February was $17,642,000,000, 
$200,000,000 below the November 1943 
peak, fractionally less than in January, 
but 1 per cent above the comparable 
period last year. The largest decline 
was in the durable goods industries. 
Manufacturers’ inventories constituted 
64 per cent of total business stocks at 
the end of February. 

Retail and wholesale inventories in- 
creased for the second month of the 
year with an estimated value for 
February of $5,876,000,000 and $4,089,- 
000,000 respectively. This compared 
with $5,699,000,000 and $4,052,000,000 
for January and $5,892,000,000 and 
$4,026,000,000 for February of last year. 
Department stores accounted for about 
half of the month’s increase in retail 
inventories. Wholesalers’ stocks con- 
tinue close to the war-time minimum. 


Employment—Although less man- 
power is required to produce war 
equipment because of the substantial 
increase in per capita output, sharp 
decreases in the labor force have hin- 
dered production of civilian goods 
lines in fields where Government re- 
quirements have eased. While raw 
materials are no longer a major prob- 
lem, labor shortages have been in- 
fluential in hindering output in some 
industrial lines. 

Manufacturing employment dropped 
off again in March, the fourth decline 
since the November peak when 14,- 
000,000 people were employed. Factory 
employment in March was 1 per cent 
below February of this year and 2 per 
cent below March 1943. Employment 
during the last four months is about 
at the same level or slightly higher 
than it was in the comparable period 
of last year. The largest monthly drops 
were in the transportation equipment 
and automobile groups. In non-durable 
goods industries the chemicals and 
allied products division declined the 
most. On a year-to-year comparison 
employment in the durable goods 
group remains fractionally above 
March of last year; the non-durable 
goods group declined 6 per cent. 


Income—Individual income pay- 
ments in February amounted to $12,- 
344,000,000 or less than 1 per cent below 
January—a less-than-seasonal decline— 


The information on regional trade activity is based upon 
comments of business men, gathered and weighed by local 
Dun & BrapstrEET offices. More detailed data are avail- 
able in Dun’s StatisticaL Review. Payroll, employment, 
and farm income figures are from Government sources. 
Barometers used are adjusted for seasonal variation; month- 
ly average for the years 1928-1932 inclusive equals 100. 
Adjusted and unadjusted barometers may be obtained in 
advance of publication by arrangements with the editors. 











10 GRIND 


OR 99 YEARS Johnson & Higgins 

have been buyers — not sellers — of 

insurance. We are at all times the 
representatives of our clients, the insured. 
Weare free to buy from one insurance com- 
pany — or from many companies — as the 
needs of any client require. In a recent 12- 
month period we bought from 688 different 
sources in the United States alone. 


Every substantial business needs such an 
independent buyer. The proper selection of 
insurance companies and the skillful nego- 
tiation of the insurance contracts may make 
enormous differences to the insured (a) in 
the amount of premiums paid (b.) in the 
scope of the coverage (c) in the recovery 


LOS ANGELES 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


Buyers of Insurance for Commerce and Indushy 





Wa \ 
\\ \ \ Ww 
AMY" 


in case of loss (d) in the promptness and 
effectiveness of collecting claims. 


In spite of its many practical advantages, 
the service of the J&H organization in- 
volves no additional cost to the insured. 
For detailed information we invite you to 
write for a booklet — “No Axe to Grind 
but yours” — or to write or telephone any 
of our offices. A representative will gladly 
call upon you. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT Established 1845 SEATTLE 
ae INSURANCE BROKERS beeen gigiee 42 
BUFFALO WINNIPEG 
aueenn 63 WaLL STREET: NEw YorE 5 TORONTO 

MONTREAL 
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AS SMALL 
A THING 





Developing in management-employee rela- 
tions is a decided trend toward mid-shift 
coffee supplied to workers ON THE JOB... 
evidenced by hundreds of AerVoiD vacuum 
insulated hot coffee carriers being requisi- 
tioned by industrial war plants. 


Coffee making installations to produce hun- 
dreds of gallons of coffee at one making are 
becoming frequent . . . with AerVoiDs to 
store, transport and service the coffee after 
it is made. Plants with thousands of workers, 
plants with as few as a hundred workers 
can have a low-cost set-up to supply hot 
coffee to workers on the job with AerVoiDs. 
It isn’t even necessary that coffee be made 
on the premises. The high vacuum insulation 
of AerVoiDs insures that hot coffee, even in 
cold weather temperature, can be brought in 
from a restaurant, cafeteria or by a caterer. 


As“small a thing as a cup of coffee can 
accomplish wonders in overcoming mid-shift 
fatigue lag in your workers .. . helping to 
keep morale and production up to the mark. 
Decentralized coffee servicing with AerVoiDs 
and its low cost are shown in a new group 
of illustrated pieces. 


Just ask for coffee envelope MM 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
25 S. HOYNE AVE, - GHIGASO 12, ILL 

















"AerVoiD" 
VACUUM INSULATED CARRIERS 
FOR STORING, TRANSPORTING 


AND SERVING HOT COFFEE 











but 16 per cent above February 1943. 
The seasonally-adjusted index (1935- 
1939100) of income payments in- 
creased from 226.1 in January to 230.4 
in February, a record high (U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce). Most of the 
month-to-month increase resulted from 
the 5 per cent monthly gain in the 
index (seasonally adjusted) of income 
from farm marketings, as well as from 
the retroactive payments to railroad 
employees. 

Spendable income of factory workers 
has improved considerably during the 
war, according to the recent figures 
of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Average weekly earnings, 
after deductions for bond purchases, 
income taxes, and social security taxes, 
of an average factory worker with a 
wife and two children rose about 44.8 
per cent from January 1941 to October 
1943. The Bureau’s cost of living in- 
dex during the same period increased 
23.4 per cent. Workers in almost all 
fields of industry benefited by the 


expansion of income. 


Trade—The usual high rate of 
retail activity in the final week before 
Easter was somewhat tempered by in- 
clement weather and by the tremendous 
buying of luxury items at the end of 
March. Spot reports from selected 
cities indicated that the volume of 
“beat-the-tax” merchandise moved off 
the shelves was at least 80 per cent 
higher in the last half of March than 
in the last half of February; individual 


WHoLESALE Foop Price INDEX 
The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 
of 31 commodities in general use: 
1944 1943 1944 


Apr. 18..$4.03 Apr. 20..$4.09 High $4.04 Mar. 21 
Apr. I1.. 4.04 Apr. 13.. 4.10 Low 3.99 Jan. 4 


Apr. 4.. 4.03 Apr. 6.. 4.10 1943 
Mar. 28.. 4.03 Mar. 30.. 4.10 High $4.12 May 18 
Mar. 21.. 4.04 Mar. 23.. 4.11 Low 4.00 Dec, 21 


Dat_y WHOLESALE Price INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 


basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100). 

Week 

Ending: Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri.* Sat. 

Apr. 22.. 172.54 172.41 172.50 172.49 172.25 172.22 

Apr. 15.. 173.10 173.06 173.06 172.93 172.79 172.76 

Apr. 8.. 172.74 172.88 172.90 173.01 Holid’y 173.01 

Apr. 1.. 173.17 173.06 173.03 173.11 172.90 172.86 

Mar. 25.. 173.12 173.05 172.96 173.07 173.11 173.08 
1944 1943 1942 

High 173.17 Mar. 27 173.30 Oct. 15 166.02 Dec. 30 


Low 170.77 Jan. 4 166.61 Jan. 2 151.54 Jan. 2 


Buitpinc Permit VaLuEs—215 CITIEs 











Geographical - March ~ 7A 
Divisions: 1944 1943 Change 
New England....... $1,602,271 $1,999,765 — 19.9 | 

Middle Atlantic..... 10,239,917 6,626,383 + 54.5 
South Atlantic...... 4,848,084 3,889,784 + 24.6 | 
Se 12,080,476 6,850,409 + 76.3 
South Central. ..... 29,771,390 5,576,599 +433.9 
West Central....... 2,046,213 1,735,881 + 17.9 
DROUMRREM « cscecces 1,211,831 751,945 + 61.2 
BE. 5.0 auceeeeeae 14,026,470 7,354,243 + 90.7 
Wetel G, Beicctacsus $75,826,652 $34,785,009 +118.0 | 
New York City..... $7,868,953 $1,645,510 +378.2 | 
Outside N. Y. C.... $67,957,609 $33,139,499 -+105.1 
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“‘Spare-Time’’ Research 
Isn’t Enough 


If the urgency of wartime production 
has put your chemical research for post- 
war products on an “after hours” basis, 
it is time to delegate some of your research 
work to a competent outside organization. 
Edwal has the staff of chemists and chem- 
ical engineers ready to help you now. 
Write for a free copy of the interesting 
brochure No. 21R entitled, “How the In- 
dependent Chemist Can Help You”. 


Tre EDWAL 
Laboratories, Iuc. 


732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO (5), ILL. 
OFFICIAL TESTING LABORATORY FOR 
The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors Association 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Association 
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1000 lots. No order too small or large. 
Postcards,2c. We photograph everything. 
Super special: 30x40 giant blowups, mounted 
on heavy board, $2.45 each in lots of ten. 
Write for free samples, price list 
MOSS PHOTO SERVICE 
155 W. 46 St., N. Y. C., No. 19 BRyant 9-8482 





26,310 MANUFACTURERS 


Out of an average total edition 
of 53,659, DUN’S REVIEW 
reaches 26,310 manufacturers. 


In addition, the magazine covers 
12,367 wholesalers; 4,630 bank- 
ing, financial and insurance 
companies; 4,457 miscellaneous; 
through 20,092 presidents and 
more than 80,000 other execu- 
tives. Detailed breakdown avail- 
able, as well as evidence of 
unusual results secured by 
advertisers. 











EXECUTIVE 


Thirty-one year old executive seeking connec- 
tion leading to participation in financial manage- 
ment of progressive organization. Currently em- 
ployed by major Southern concern. 7 years’ 
experience in business administration. Thor- 
oughly familiar with corporate structures, finan- 
cial control, taxes, war controls, etc. University 
of Chicago graduate in Accounting and Business 
Administration. Permanently deferred. 


A S Box 
Dun’s Review, 290 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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BURROUGHS — 


MECHANICAL SERVICE | 


Under wartime conditions, with your business machines carrying 
a greater load than ever before, dependable mechanical service 
is extremely important. 


Burroughs Mechanical Service, long acknowledged without equal 
as an efficient protector of mechanical performance in business 
machines, continues to maintain its high standards of efficiency 
... is serving more customers than ever before. 


Today’s experienced, highly-trained Burroughs service organi- 
zation is the natural result of a far-sighted policy of careful plan- 
ning, constant study, continuous training and close supervision. 
Today, as always, Burroughs Mechanical Service is dependable. 





Inquire at your local Burroughs office how you can obtain this 
efficient protection, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Burroughs is manufacturing and 
delivering the famous Norden 
bombsight—one of the most pre- 
cise mechanisms ever devised. 
New figuring and accounting 
machines are also being produced 


“for outstanding 1 Burroughs for the Army, Navy, Mat Tut Ae GcrGnir IUCR Ue mC Cems COUT RUC uC La 


production of U. S. G t A: che : ; : i 
war maiesinde” “Ai Se ee ee Carbon Paper, Roll Paper, Ribbons and Other Office Machine Supplies 
whose needs are approved by 


the War Production Board. 
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Executives 
are made, 
not born! 


The need for executives—for quali- 
fied, well-trained men—is acute! 
Their services are at a premium. 

In order to take advantage of to- 
day’s unusual opportunities, a thor- 
ough understanding of practical 
business methods and principles is 
absolutely necessary. 

The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute’s Modern Business Course and 
Service deals scientifically with un- 
derlying, unchanging fundamentals. 
Basic and broad in scope, it is meant 
for ambitious men who realize the 
value of understanding all four im- 
portant divisions of business and in- 
dustry—finance, marketing, account- 


ing and production. 





Noted Contributors 


Among the noted contributors to 
the Institute’s Course are: Frederick 
W. Pickard, Vice President and 
Director, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
&Co.;CliftonSlusser, Vice President, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
Thomas J. Watson, President, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 


Send For Free Booklet 
The method by which the Modern 


Business Course and Service is 
brought to subscribers .. . the men 
behind the Institute... informative, 
inspirational material about pres- 
ent-day opportunities in business 
and industry .;. all are included in 
the fast-reading pages of “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” To obtain your 
free copy of this valuable book, sim- 
ply fill in and mail the coupon below 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


Pe ge a a a 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dept. 139, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 

54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont, 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64- 
ae" ORGING AHE IN BUSI- 


Name. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce eccce 
Business Address. ....cccccccsccccccccssccces 
POSITION. .....seccccccccccccccccccecescccece 
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cities reported gains of from 8 to 154 
per cent. The heavy buying in March 
lifted retail volume for the first three 
months of 1944 well above the peak 
level of a year earlier, March sales 
volume advanced some 15 to 20 per cent 
over the same 1943 month. 

Chain and mail order houses ex- 
perienced large gains in March and 
early April. Sales volume of chain 
grocery stores rose sharply during the 
first quarter of this year, while inde- 
pendent grocery stores witnessed a 
substantial drop in volume. 


Prices—W holesale commodity 
prices are continuing their gradual ad- 
vance, attaining the highest level since 
May 1943. The USBLS index for 
March, which was estimated at 103.9 
per cent of the 1926 average, was about 
0.5 per cent above March 1943. Higher 
prices for grains, cotton, hogs, and 
certain fruits and vegetables accounted 
for the gain. Further increases in the 
cost of grains, eggs, and apples raised 
the composite index fractionally in 
mid-April. Prices of non-agricultural 
products have remained fairly steady 
during the past two years; in March 
they were about 2 per cent above the 
level in the same month last year. 

Living costs were unchanged in 
March at 123.8, as compared by the 
USBLS index (1935-1939=100). The 
March index was 23 per cent above 
what it was in January 1941, and was 
I per cent above the March 1943 in- 
dex which stood at 122.8, 


Finance—Termination “VT” loans 
amounted to $2,001,000,000 at the end 
of February. Almost one-third of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s $7,484,000,000 
“V” loan authorizations involve can- 
celled war contracts. Some $2,000,- 


Bank CLEARINGS—INDIvIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 


————March—_-_.,, 
1944 1943 
1,539,202 1,617,889 
2,939,000 2,843,000 

303,439 264,397 
1,168,093 1,090,417 
943,400 910,798 
511,635 490,217 
684,872 658,288 
339,595 307,186 
648,900 541,500 
399,455 374,777 
2,198,580 2,011,290 
1,724,983 1,578,259 
812,326 735,385 
319,024 300,926 
638,272 580,187 
877,797 862,612 
362,555 335,814 
263,356 230,550 
507,456 458,546 
439,106 397,794 
1,230,747 1,117,490 
317,481 346,532 
379,102 427,993 


19,548,376 18,481,847 
25,115,886 20,862,898 
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Pittsburgh ... 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Baltimore 

Richmond . 

Atlanta 

New Orleans. 
Chicago . 

Detroit 
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Louisville . . 
Minneapolis ....... 
Kansas City. . 
Omaha .... 

Denver .... 
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Portland, Ore 
Seattle . 
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Total 23 Cities 
New York 





Total 24 Cities 
Daily Average 


3953445745 


1,654,232 1,457,213 
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EXPERIENCE 
Makes This 


SUGGESTION SYSTEM 
PAY 


Users find that the properly operated 
Morton Suggestion System returns its 
comparatively low yearly cost within 
the first 30 days’ operation. That’s be- 
cause 16 years of ‘‘idea business’’ expe- 
rience go to work for you when your 
suggestion system activity is handled 
this professional way. 

More than 10,000 installations of che 
Morton Suggestion System have already 
been made in every type and kind of 
business. The data and case histories thus 
made available to Morton can be dupli- 
cated nowhere else. This material keeps 
Morton’s experts informed on what 
makes suggestion systems work and the 
Morton Suggestion System applies this 
knowledge to generate constructive 
thinking that pays in any business. Ic 
works anytime, during depressions as 
well as in boom times. 

Find out how unnecessary—and un- 
profitable—ic is to do your own experi- 
menting with ‘‘idea boxes.’’ Write to- 
day for complete details about the Mor- 
ton Suggestion System as it applies to 
your business, 


MORTON MANUFACTURING Co. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 


347 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, III. 
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The day the war is over 


Many jobs will be needed... 





Much construction will be needed... 


Plans and specifications should be 
made NOW. 


Call in your architects, engineers 
and general contractor. 


This is Blueprint Time! 2. 















THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
NATIONAL gn venonlyes ERS—MUNSE LDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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DO YOU WANT 


EFFICIENT 
PACIFIC COAST 


REPRESENTATION? 


EXPERIENCED sales and merchandising 
executive can be available during 1944 for 
product distribution in states of California, 
Oregon and Washington. Now serving in 
executive capacity with well known Chi- 
cago manufacturer engaged 100% in war 
production. Previous 18 years adminis- 
trative sales and merchandising on Coast. 
Thorough)y acquainted with jobber outlets, 
and successful distribution practices as re- 
late to yarious types of merchandise. Also 
familiar with consumer buying habits, in- 
stallment purchase regulations and banking 
Credit. Unprecedented growth of Pacific 
Coast States as a post-war development 
clearly suggests this area as a key market 
for distribution of new and established 
products. Let’s get acquainted. 


ADDRESS Box 64 
















POSTWAR NATIONAL DEBT: 


$300,000,000,000 


Will it mean Bankruptcy? 


WHERE’S 
THE MONEY 
COMING FROM? 


By Stuart Chase 


Qur economy is geared to a national 


output of goods and services of 
$150 billions. Se long as it stays 
high, we can avoid a crash. How 


can we make sure of maintaining 
high employment and high produc- 
tion? How can we finance our debt, 
taxes, and an expanding anonotny* 
Where’s the money coming from? 


Stuart Chase gives his own lucid, 
challenging answers. 


“Tt is important to note that Mr, Chase 
is writing a brief for free enterprise, not 
a revolutionary document.’’—New York 
Times. 


@ How can we achfeve 
full employment of 
our men an@ ma- 


chines? 


@ Must we have gen- 
eral inflation? 

@ Can we provide de- 
cent living stand- 
ards for all Ameri- 
cans? 

@ In answering these 
pi eae Mr. Chase 
8s completely free 
to reach his own 
conclusions and the 
Twentieth Century 
Fund takes no 
stand either for or 


















000,000 of the authorizations actually 
has been borrowed. War expenditures 
during March advanced to a new high 
of $7,725,668,536, 2.8 per cent above 
the February figure of $7,518,127,130. 

Stock trading in March, after hitting 
new highs early in the month, declined 
toward the end of March, breaking 
mid-March lows. Trading was gener- 
ally dull throughout the first half of 
April; volume dropped to the lowest 
level since October 1943. 


Failures—In March 1944, for the 
first time on record, monthly failures 
dipped below one hundred. They were 
less than one-fourth of those in the 
same month of 1943. Continuing the 
country-wide trend, more than half 
the States and half the 25 largest cities 
reported no failures. Small concerns 
with liabilities under $5,000, normally 
characterized by high mortality, under- 
went the most drastic reduction in 
failures, probably the effect of the two- 
year decline in the business birth rate. 


THE FAILURE RECORD 





Mar. Feb. Mar. Per Cent 
1944 1944 1943 Change 
NuMBer OF FAtLures.... 06 132 410 —77 
NuMBer By Size oF Dest 
Under $5,000.......0 33 45 223 —8s5 
$5,000-$25,000 . ...... 47 66 149 —68 
$25,000-$100,000 ..... 13 15 27 —52 
$100,000 and over..... 3 6 1 73 
Nemser By INpustry Groves 
Manufacturing ......-. 28 32 79 —65 
Wholesale Trade...... 5 10 35 —86 
OTR: TPAGE 6 656 60000 43 49 232 —81 
Construction ......... Ir 19 4 —73 
Commercial Service... 9 22 23 —61 


(Liabilities in thousands) 
$1,460 $3,108 $7,282 —8o 
$1,460 $6,132 $7,858 —8r 


Current Liasitities..... 
Toran LiaBiLities....... 


FAILuREs BY Divisions OF INDUSTRY 


-Number— -Liabilities 


























against them. 


At all Booksellers or Attach @ Dollar Bill . 7 
this order form and Receive a Copy by Mail 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18 


I enclose $1.00. Please send 
WHERE'S THD MONEY COMING FROM? 


by Stuart Chase. 


NQMC. .cccccccccccecccccccccccccccscccce 
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(Current liabilities in Jan.-Mar. Jan.-Mar. 

thousands of dollars) 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Mininc, MANUFACTURING... Or 225 3,726 7,735 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... rf 1,010 375 
Food and Kindred Products 6 31 71 833 
Textile Products, Apparel.. 96 (U4tl 293 493 
Lumber, Lumber Products. . 14 32 587 635 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 8 33 109 770 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 5 10 231 130 
Leather, Leather Products.. I 5 10 169 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 3 9 IIs 125 
Iron, Stee), and Products... 4 3 67 334 
ee, SR OTT TTT 25 17 853 3,043 
Transportation Equipment.. 2 5 200 340 
Miscellaneous ............. 12 27 180 488 
WHOLESALE TRADE. ........ 28 100 398 1,091 
Food and Farm Products... 15 37 172 384 
NE olaszresesrerinees I 9 5 60 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 4 12 154 195 
DERUGEIIAMIGOUS 2006550 c neces 8 42 67 452 
Beeats: THAR . i. 060600s 142 754 908 5,122 
Food and Liquor..........- 36 209 328 975 
General Merchandise....... 4 28 13 161 
Apparel and Accessories.... 16 676 "0 545 
Furniture, Furnishings ..... 4 36 31 340 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 6 36 42 277 
Automotive Group... 7 58 55 321 
Eating, Drinking Plac 47 «+197 336 §=:1,722 
Drug Stores......... . 6 59 38 397 
Miscellancous .....+eeeeeee 16 =—58 85 384 
COMERROCTOME: ook occ nx nde 43 132 507 1,980 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE....... 44 79 647 1,032 
Highway Transportation . .. 13 16 3904 318 
Misc. Public Services....... ae 4 oe 96 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repuirs.. 3 13 19 101 
RANE x: angk nak wene ene 3 18 76 375 
WRGCTTARELS: ck scccccccces 3 5 17 49 
Other Personal Services... 12 9 68 30 
Business, Repair Service .... 10 14 73 63 











EASIER, QUICKER 
PHOTO COPIES 
COST LESS 





The NEW $55. Photo Copy Machine. 


The NEW Photo Copy machine is being used 
successfully by many different kinds and 
sizes of business. Built for easy, speedy 


operation and many years of service. Any- 
one can operate it. Make negative or posi- 


tive copies 15 x 18 inches or smaller. Stops 
checking errors. Write for details. 


PHOTO RECORD CORPORATION 
1124 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT SIGN of the 








AT YOUR WAREHOUSE 


More than fifty leading industrials 
recently expressed their willingness 
to cooperate with scientists of the 
medica) schoo) of a leading uni- 
versity who for a year have been 
conducting research along physio- 
logical) lines. In expressing willing- 
ness to supply information on the 
practical aspects of Verd-A-Ray, 
nearly all voiced praise for the 
product. Medical journals have ac- 
cepted for early publication scien- 
tific papers proving glare reduction, 
relief from eyestrain and improved 
visual acuity where this lamp is 
used in place of ordinary” lamps. 
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HONESTY ENGINEERING 


—a new ideain 
Personnel Relations 


/ 


\ 








“and it’s a big help in cutting down 


employee 


TATEMENTS like that are typical of what 

personnel managers say about Honesty En- 
gineering. Because by helping employees resist 
the temptation to turn dishonest, it prevents loss 
of hard-to-replace employees. One food process- 
ing concern, for example, found that this new 
Personnel-Protection Plan cut manpower losses 
due to dishonesty by more than 75%. 
Based on experience, the U.S. F. & G. Personnel- 
Protection Plan not only insures you against 
financial loss through employee dishonesty but: 


turnover” 


(1) discloses undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) applies tested methods that 
keep good employees from going wrong; (3) helps 
employers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and careless 
acts that may lead to employee dishonesty, 
Whether you employ 10 people or 10,000, your 
U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad to show you 
how the Personnel-Protection Plan helps you 
keep your employees by keeping them honest. 
Consult him today. 

Branch Offices in 43 Cities — Agenis Everywhere 


U.8. FE. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY GO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your Insurance agent or broker » 


9 4 4 





as you would your doctor or lawyer 















ETERNAL VIGILANCE 


is the PRICE OF PROTECTION 
from OIL FIRES 





WHEREVER AN “AUTOMATIC” FIRE-FOG INSTALLATION 
HAS BEEN MADE, THIS IS WHAT IT DOES: 
@STANDS GUARD DUTY AT THOSE PLACES 


WHERE FIRE HAZARDS EXIST DUE TO OIL OR OTHER 








FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS; @sSOUNDS 


There is no mystery about an “Automatic” FIRE-FOG 
System and the effective manner in which it quenches 
fires. FIRE-FOG’s nozzle structure reduces water to a 
mist-like spray. This cloaks the flames, cools and chokes 
the fire, extinguishes the blaze . . . just the protection 
needed for oil quenching tanks, electric transformers, 
enamel dip tanks, open tanks of flammable liquids, etc. 


AND NOTE THIS: At “Automatic’s” Proving Ground 
we reproduce the fire hazard you face, then proceed to 
demonstrate the “Automatic” System that provides 
exactly the protection needed. An “Automatic” Engineer 
will be glad to give you the details. 


AUTOMATIC & % IF BLANKETS 


FIRE: FO GC eerie 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION 














OF AMERICA * YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


ES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 















WAR MANPOWER 


(Continued from page 11) 


Because of the vital uses of these 
classifications it is imperative that de- 
mand and supply figures be as accurate 
as possible. Up to the present time we 
have been basing demand upon figures 
given to us by employers which in turn 
are adjusted for anticipated increase in 
efficiency, for Selective Service with- 
drawals, for known inaccuracies in es- 
timates, and then checked with the esti- 
mates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

There are further steps to insure the 
accuracy of these demand figures. Our 
utilization personnel, who know con- 
siderable about manpower needs in 
relation to production, check these fig- 
ures. In addition to that, procurement 
agencies certify their accuracy from the 
knowledge they have of the plants from 
which the figures come. It is some- 
times necessary to conduct utilization 
surveys in cooperation with the man- 
agement of these plants in cases of 
doubt as to actual need. 

This triple check on the demand esti- 
mates per plant results in the establish- 
ment of ceilings on manpower require- 
ments. Those ceilings represent the 
very best estimate that can be secured 
as to the total manpower required to 
meet the known production schedules. 
These ceilings, of course, are adjusted 
to changing schedules, but they repre- 
sent a more realistic demand figure 
than we have received in many in- 
stances on the monthly and bi-monthly 
reports submitted by employers to the 
United States Employment Service. 

2. The relative urgency for prod- 
ucts and services must be determined 
in each local area by the agencies of 
Government responsible for procure- 
ment and production. Such determin- 
ations must be made as close to the 
source as possible by local representa- 
tives of those agencies acting together 
in close cooperation with the local 
representative of the War Manpower 
Commission within the framework of 
national policy. 

The machinery for bringing this 
about is now known as the Area Pro- 
duction Urgency Committee. That 
committee is made up of the represen- 
tatives of the procurement agencies, of 
the War Manpower Commission, and 
a chairman from the War Production 
Board. These committees are being 
granted local authority such as has not 
existed at the local level before. They 
have been given the authority to re- 
view contracts and facilities and to take 
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Titterton Has a Knack for Finding Lost Records 


use or for machine written use. May be carbon inter- 
leaved or non-interleaved; may be used in Uarco Auto- 
graphic Registers or in a typewriter, billing machine 
or tabulating machine. Uarco forms are especially 
designed to pe the flow of work by simplifying the 


It’s doubtful if any business would go to such extremes 
just to keep track of records! But if record transmittal 
is not properly systematized ... if records do not 
reach the right people at the right time . . . both effi- 
ciency and production suffer. 

Uarco forms do double duty in keeping business 
records efficient. First, they speed production by mak- 
ing sure that every interested person has complete and 
accurate information at any given moment. Secondly, 
they eliminate waste effort in preparing records—keep 
fuss and bother at a minimum. 

Uarco forms are designed either for hand written 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


tedious job of making and keeping records. 

For your particular record problem, Uarco has a solu- 
tion. With 50 years of business record experience, Uarco 
can offer you the most up-to-date assistance. It will cost 
you nothing to have a Uarco representative call today. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 











Give Your Post-War Product 





This Shipping-Damage 
Insurance 


TODAY, KIMPAK—the marvelous shock-absorbing pack- 
aging—is convoying war products safely to their destina- 
tions. TOMORROW, it will be available aplenty to provide 
better, thriftier, more attractive protection of peacetime 
products, ranging from elephant-sized machines to deli- 


cate vials of perfume. 


Soft, resilient, cushion-like KIMPAK Creped Wadding is 
made in rolls, sheets and pads. Ten standard types in 
various thicknesses, to meet individual requirements. 


It prevents chafing of your product’s surfaces, and 
absorbs jars more effectively than many packaging ma- 
terials of greater density. It cuts packaging time, reduces 
package size and weight, requires relatively little space in 


the shipping room. IT’S TOMORROW’S PACKAGING! 


Let our packaging engineers help you solve your post- 
war packaging problem. Telephone, write or wire for 
the KIMPAK representative today. Address: Kimberly- 


Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Waddine. 
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A PRODUCT OF 


























such action in relation to them as is 
necessary in order to bring about a bal- 
ance between production requirements 
and available manpower. 

Previous to the establishment of these 
committees the various procurement 
agencies and production officials were 
competing against each other in tight 
labor markets. There was little co- 
ordination of the contract and facilities 
activities. The functioning of these 
committees should improve that situa- 
tion considerably and indications are 
that it has already been improved. 

At the present time there are eleven 
of these committees in existence, hav- 
ing full authority asjust outlined. They 
comprise the five original committees 
on the West Coast plus those in Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Akron, Ohio; Detroit, 
Mich.; Cleveland, Ohio; Buffalo, 
N. Y.; and Chicago, Ill. 


Setting Manpower Priorities 


3. The relative needs of employers 
for workers must be determined in 
each area. Such determinations must 
be made by local representatives of the 
War Manpower Commission in close 
cooperation with local representatives 
of procurement and production agencies 
of Government with the counsel and 
advice of the Management-Labor War 
Manpower Committee. 

The machinery for fulfilling this ob- 
jective is known as the Area Manpower 
Priority Committee. It is the function 
of this committee to establish the needs 
of individual employers for workers 
and to express such needs in terms of 
manpower ceilings. On these commit- 
tees are representatives of the procure- 
ment agencies, the War Production 
Board, the Selective Service System, the 
Conjested Area Committee, and the 
various other agencies which may be 
concerned from time to time in the 
problems involved. The chairman is 
a representative of the War Manpower 
Commission. 

This committee is under the general 
authority of the Area Management- 
Labor War Manpower Committee. 
This latter committee is a permanent 
one which has been in existence for 
many months and is made up of local 
representatives of industrial manage- 
ment and labor. The Management- 
Labor Committee performs four very 
definite functions in relation to the 
Manpower Priority Committee: it 
nominates a chairman; it recommends 
standards which are to be used in the 
establishment of manpower priority; 
currently reviews the actions of the 
Manpower Priority Committee; and it 
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eee enegotiation? Amendment? Termination? Here is that “red-hot” 
regulation, that latest ruling, that brand-new form, that last-minute 
change or development. For sound planning, accurate decision, 
trouble-free action in wartime business relations with the federal 
government, the safe, the sensible practice is to follow today’s law, 
today’s procedure as set forth in the GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Unit of the CCH War Law Service. 


Loose leaf, kept up to the minute always, it provides at all times the 
“last word” in law or regulation, the very latest in form or ruling. 
And not the bare announcement of its existence, but the full text 
usually of the actual material itself as released by the authorities! 


Subscribers for this Service always know the what-fo-do and why- 
to-do-it of Army Procurement Regulations (PR's), Ordnance Procure- 


O ment Instructions (OPI’s), Navy Regulations, allowable SseRTE 
costs, VT loans, modifications, renegotiation, termina- ff eae! 
tion, and all the rest. 





O ComMMERGCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING, 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 

















hears all appeals. These are most im- 
portant and vital responsibilities. 

This is not the only function of the 
Manpower Priority Committee as will 


be revealed in the next point to be con- 
You mean sidered in this program. 


The Heart of the Problem 


re ° 9 * 
SH E co=-pilots BG, 690 planes? 4. The causes for failure to meet and 


maintain required employment levels 
in individual employing establishments 
must be identified, and wherever pos- 
sible removed. To accomplish this the 
War Manpower Commission must se- 
cure and coordinate the full and co- 
operative efforts of employers, workers, 
the community, and other Government 
agencies. 

In the accomplishment of this objec- 
tive the War Manpower Priority Com- 


That’s the idea! She’s helping to “Keep ’em in the 
blue’”’—a task of supply, maintenance and repair 
that makes the Army Air Forces’ Air Service Com- 
mand the world’s largest business. A.S.C.’s stock 
ranges from carburetor springs to bomber wings— 
totals about 500,000 different articles—and flows 
in, dependable streams to depots, air fields and 
outposts the world over. 








With its goal the right thing at the right place at mittee plays a most important part 
the right time in the right quantity, A.S.C. has stand- Me bce Riessertond what the 
ardized in its hundreds of establishments the relative urgency is for the production 
Kardex Stock Control System this girl finds so or services of each employer and when 
easy to operate. In speed, simplicity, compactness sy ieee Ride: Metoemelaied alias tet andi. 
and up-to-the-minute accuracy, Kardex Visible power needs are in terms of demand 
a ae age stiff yg pa for each employer, it is then necessary 
Kardex shows the true current ba ance of every to discover why the employer does not 
individual item at all times—shows it at a glance have, cannot secure, or cannot keep 
with the exclusive Graph-A-Matic signal, Reming- manpower ‘ 

9, 66 - e. 2 ce) “4 P 
ton Rand’s “seeing-eye of administrative control. This would seem to some practical 


minds to be a little bit academic. It 
happens to be, however, the very heart 
of the manpower problem. If there are 
bona fide causes for failure to meet and 
maintain required employment levels, 
those causes must be removed. Follow- 
ing are some of the common ones: anti- 
quated personnel policies, inadequate 
housing or transportation, unreasonable 
wage differentials or levels, under- 
utilization, untrained or unskilled 
supervision, sub-standard working con- 
ditions, and many minor practices 
which are irritating and unnecessary. 

Such causes must be identified and 
programs worked out with each in- 
dividual employer for their removal. 
There are many conditions beyond the 
control of the individual employer. It 
is, therefore, necessary to get the full 
support and cooperation of the com- 
munity and of the Government agencies 
involved where their help will remove 


FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: Kardex Visible can match | the difficulty. If, after all reasonable 
this performance on your problems of administrative control. attempts have been made to meet and 
Ask our nearest Branch Office to send a Systems and Methods maintain required employment levels 
Technician. Have you got your copy of the valuable new there is still failure to do so, we then 


*The rea/ number is, of course, a military secret. 














brochure “Graph-A-Matic Management Control” with its 136 have left only one alternative and that 
case studies of “Fact-Power” at work? ; : 

is to put the business somewhere else. 

acetate 5. The flow of available manpower 

SYSTEMS DIVISION must be guided to the points where it 

aa PataGTON me AND will contribute most to the war effort. 

In accordance with plans formulated 

Buffalo 3, New York with local Management-Labor War 

Manpower Committees, the War Man- 
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If your 
war contract is cancelled- 








ask your banker about an inventory loan... 


CANCELLED WAR CONTRACTS may leave you 
with 50 to 75% of your current assets tied 
up in an inventory of raw materials. If 
your business should be affected this way, 
remember that the inventory you have on 
hand may be the means of financing re- 
conversion to current or post-war require- 
ments. Almost any inventory is sound 
collateral for a bank loan when backed by 
Lawrence System field warehouse receipts. 
And the raw materials can remain right on 
your premises, readily available for pro- 
cessing or marketing. 


You can hold your line of credit during this 
period of adjustment by obtaining an eas- 
ily negotiated inventory loan through your 
own bank. Over four hundred commodities 
have been found acceptable collateral... 
probably yours is no exception. Or—as 
materials are released from war require- 
ments, you may have many opportunities 
to purchase new materials through your 
bank and Lawrence System. See your bank- 
er or contact your nearest Lawrence office 
for details. Available from coast to coast. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM field watchousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


New York: 72 Wall Street + Chicago: 1 N. LaSalle Street + San Francisco: 37 Drumm Street 
Los Angeles: V. P. Story Bldg. « Buffalo + Boston « Philadelphia - Kansas City 


St. Louis » New Orleans - Charlotte, N. C. » Jacksonville, Fla. - Minneapolis 


Dallas - Houston - Denver - Fresno + Portland, Oregon « Seattle » Spokane « Honolulu 







































































Beyond the ports of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles lie what may be- 
come the world's largest post-war markets. If 
you have an eye on these markets...or on the 
rich, concentrated market of California, Bank 
of America can offer you a unique service. 


This bank has branches in more than 300 Cali- 
fornia cities and towns, and its facilities are 
available to bankers and other executives 
interested in business development and re- 
construction. Inquiries are invited. 


CAPITAL FUNDS . $ 166,384,994.51 
DEPOSITS . . » 3,498,153,209.87 


RESOURCES . . 3,697,912,674.78 
(As of December 31, 1943) 





California’s statewide bank 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL eavines ASSOCIATIO 


\ 








Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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power Commission must guide this 
flow of workers in any given area. 

If the steps just outlined have been 
followed we now have an intelligent 
basis for allocating manpower supply. 
We know where it is most needed, 
when it is most needed, and what has 
to be done to secure and keep the labor 
at such points. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to guide the labor to those points. 


Controlled Referral 


For this purpose there has been de- 
veloped what is known as a controlled 
referral plan. This is many times mis- 
interpreted as regimentation, as usur- 
pation of rights, and as an imposition 
of Government upon workers and em- 
ployers. That is far from the philoso- 
phy of the plan. 

It is our basic belief that the average 
American worker wants to contribute 
where his skills or abilities are the most 
needed in the war effort. We believe 
he will do so when he knows where 
his skills and abilities are most needed. 
The controlled referral plan, therefore, 
says to such a worker, “If you will go 
to the United States Employment Ser- 
vice or to other agencies with which 
arrangements have been made and 
which have been identified for that 
purpose, you can find out where you 
are most needed.” It is intended en- 
tirely as a service and as a guide and 
if used as such it will be extremely 
effective. 

The controlled referral system is one 
of the many provisions contained in 
local stabilization plans for guiding 
or curtailing the movement of labor. 
These stabilization plans are the me- 
dium of the voluntary system. While 
they are worked out within the frame- 
work of national policy, they are pri- 
marily the product of local develop- 
ment and are administered locally. The 
entire country is now blanketed by 
hundreds of these stabilization agree- 
ments. 

There are different degrees of con- 
trolled referral according to the provi- 
sions of the local plans. In some cases 
there is controlled referral for critical 
skills which are found on the national 
list. In others the controlled referral 
system covers locally critical occupa- 
tions. Some cover all male workers, 
others cover male workers and women 
workers in essential activities, and there 
are a few that cover all workers in the 
local area. The stringency of the local 
labor market determines the degree of 
the controlled referral system in effect. 

6. The volume of production allo- 
cated to or retained in any given area 
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PREPARE FOR POST WAR PERIOD 


THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA ARE INTERESTED 
IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS 








P. O. address box number indicated by (B xxx) 
CAPE TOWN, S. A. 
AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 133 Longmarket St., Textiles, soft 


and fancy goods, hardware. 

ALBRECHT, H. H., (B 1568), Children’s dresses, ladies’ underwear, stock- 
ings, beauty preparations. 

SIMON DAVIS, (B 2426), All types soft goods, hosiery, piece goods. 

DENT & GOODWIN, (B 1446), Customs, clearing and shipping agents. 

FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD., 15 Bree St., Medical, toilet and foodstuffs. 

W. J. HOPKINS & CO., PTY., LTD., 30 Adderley St., Haberdashery. 

J. W. JAGGER & CO., PTY., LTD., 54-62 St. George’s St., General 
merchandise. 

LEWIS & CO., (B 2426), General agencies. 

MANUFACTURERS DIRECT SUPPLIES, 92 Loop St., Household hardware, 
crockery, glassware, cutlery, brushware, dinnerware. 

SAM NEWMAN, LIMITED, 30 Burg St., Hardware, sanitaryware, tools, 
electrical and household goods. 

L. F. RAE & SONS, (B 442), Foodstuffs, general hardware and chemicals. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON, (B 447), Branches Johannesburg and Durban, Textiles, 
foodstuffs, industrial requirements. 

ROWLAND, CHUTE & CO., LTD., 57A Long St., All plastic products, 
hospital, building and catering equipment. ; 

SLADEN & ASHMAN, (B 2159), Toilet sundries, novelties for chemists and 
departmental stores. 

SOLOMON J. & SON, (B 675), Hardware, soft goods, rough goods, 
machinery and groceries. . E 

SONVIL PTY., LTD., 43 Strand St., Ladies’ and men’s hosiery and 
underwear. 

WM. SPILHAUS & CO., LTD., (B 113), Machinery, household appliances, 
silverware. 

STUTTAFORD & CO., LTD., Adderley St., Nylon products and home 
electrical appliances. 

STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 40 Loop St., Ladies’ frocks, 
coats, costumes, underwear, childen’s wear, stockings. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 1285), Lingerie, hosiery, corsetry, gloves, 
cosmetic silk piece goods. 


DURBAN, S. A. 

ASHITON, PITT & CO., PTY., LTD., (B 1707), Electrical and general 
hardware. 

BFITISH & CONTINENTAL AGENCIES, (B 854), Canned goods, bakers’ 
machinery, paper, oils and fats. woolen and rayon waste. 

CRANSTON & TURNER PTY., LTD., (B 2378), Textiles. 

HAROLD J. DRINN, (B 560), Domestic and commercial appliances, switch 
gear and electrical motors. 

E. C. HAWKINS & SONS, (B 339), Bracket clocks, metal watch bands, 
flap-jacks, brush sets, imitation jewelry. 

HUMPHRIS-ALLEN, WAVERLY PTY., LTD., (B 155), Educational, tech- 
nical and medical books. 


INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE, LTD., (B 321), 


Canned and breakfast foods, household hardware. 

KENT & CO., (B 515), Groceries, canned goods, sport and toilet requisites, 

W. D. KYLE PTY., LTD., (B 1484), C. T. Pipes, architectural plastics, 
sanitaryware, imitation glass, air conditioning units. 

O. F. LUBKE PTY., LTD., 15 Hooper Lane, Electrical supplies, heating and 
cooking equipment. 

A. & H. MacNAY, PTY., LTD., (B 811), Engineering supplies. 

A. S. MATHER, (B 2499), Haberdashery, piece goods, builders’ 
and general hardware, canned foodstuffs. 

E. WAYNMAN McKEOWN, (B 1436), Canned products, breakfast cereals, 
confectionery. 

J. M. MOIR, (B 849), Asphalt, electrical appliances, ignition and Diesel fuel 
equipment. 

E. S. MOWAT & SONS, 51 Milne St., Mechanical and electrical machinery, 
industrials. 

SOUTHWOOD & CO. PTY., LTD., (B 41), Canned foodstuffs, artificial 
jewelry, piece and soft goods. 

A. C. J. VAN MAASDYK & SON PTY., LTD., (B 2062), Piece and soft 
goods, general hardware. 

VINCENT & PULLAR, LTD., (B 1146), General engineering sundries, 
abrasives. 

P. J. G. WOOTTON, (B 1595), Piece goods, paper, hardware, glassware, 
toys, electrical goods. 


JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 

ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES, LTD., (B 4247), Indent and 
distributing agent for toilet preparations. 

AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY, LTD., (B 2964), Storage batteries, auto 
and aircraft accessories, parts. 

HARRY L. BEILES, Hollandia House, President St., Tooth and hair brushes, 
imitation jewelry and novelties. 

BERT, MENDELSOHN PTY., LTD., (B 565), Edible and domestic products. 
HERBERT E. BOWEN (FRIENDLY ADVERTISING PTY., LTD.), (B 3102), 
All types advertising specialties. For Southern and Central Africa. 
CAMPBELL & THISELTON, LTD., (B 985), Patent foods, 
builders’ hardware, plastic products, brushes, crockery, ho- 

siery, face tissues, etc. 

COMMODITY AGENCIES, (B 1711), Produce, industrial raw materials, timber. 

HUBERT DAVIES & CO., LTD., (B 1386), Branches throughout 
Union and Rhodesia, Mechanical, electrical and civil en- 
gineering. 

B. P. DAVIS, LTD., (B 3371), Representing Bauer & Black, Chesebrough 
Mfg. Co., American Chicle Co., etc. Member Johannesburg Chamber of 
Commerce and American Manufacturers Representatives Association. 

DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY., LTD., 102 Mooi St., Foodstuffs, 
groceries and delicacies. 











D. DRURY & CO. PTY., LTD., (B 3929), Machine tools, small 
tools, engineering workshop equipment. 

FILLERYS PTY., LTD., (B 6560), General sales agents, 14 
branches covering South Africa, Southwest Africa, Rhodesia, 
Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa. 

M. FLAXMAN & CO., (-B 5096), Metal watch bands, alarm clocks adver- 
tising novelties, propelling pencils, metal and wood jewelry. 

FRANK & HIRSCH, (B 1803), (New York Office, BRAINCRAFT CO., 38 W. 
32nd St.), Fancy goods, foodstuffs, glassware, haberdashery, hardware, 
kitchenware, textiles, toys. 

FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO., S. A., PTY., LTD., (B 6681), Pharmaceu- 
ticals, fine and heavy chemicals. 

FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY., LTD., 156 Anderson St., Furnishing 
fabrics and material, linoleum squares, furnishings. 

GOODMAN BROS., (B 2081), High class jewelry and fancy goods. 

HOLTUNG, VAN MAASDYK PTY., (B 6511), Shop and office equipment, 
electrical goods, industrial. 

JACOBY & COMPANY, (B 3455), Cigars, cigarettes, tobaccos, smokers’ 
requisites. 

P. W. JENNINGS PTY., LTD., (B 3543), Foodstuffs, cotton and art silk 
piece goods, towels, shirtings, knitted men’s and women’s underwear, 
abrics. 


B. OWEN JONES, LTD., (B 2933), Heavy industrial chemicals, 
steel works and foundry supplies, pharmaceutical and reagent 
laboratory chemicals, laboratory supplies, optical instruments, 
scientific instruments, medical and surgical instruments, con- 
trol instruments. 

A. W. JONES, WALKER & CARST PTY., LTD., (B 5500), raw 
materials, industrial chemicals, steel products, timber, textiles. 

KATZ & LOURIE, LTD., (B 1919), Optical requisites, novelty jewelry, 
watchmakers’ and jewelers’ accessories, luggage. 

LENNON, LIMITED, (B 8389), Wholesale manufacturing and retail chem- 
ists and druggists. (Est. 1850) 

A. H. MARCUSON & CO., ESTAB. 1908 (B 5438) and at Durban, Port Eliza- 
beth, Cape Town. Silk, nylon, rayon and cotton hosiery, men’s shirts and 
underwear. 

MARTIN & SUTHERLAND, PTY., (8 8188), Jewelry, ring 
dies, manufacturing jewelers’ accessories. 

ORE & METAL CO. PTY., LTD., (B 3548), Buyers and ex- 
porters of base minerals. 


H. POLLIACK & CO., LTD., INCORPORATING 
MACKAY BROS., LTD., MACKAY BROS. & 
McMAHON, LTD., Also Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth and Pretoria, for everything musi- 
cal and electrical. 

PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY., (B 7793), Surgical, 
medical and hospital supplies and equipment, phar- 


maceuticals, cosmetics, photographic supplies. 

RAYMONT & BROWN PTY., LTD., (B 7524), Textiles, essences, split oak 
staves, chemicals, yarns, manufacturing supplies. 

REUNERT & LENZ, LTD., (B 92), Mechanical and electrical 
engineers and supplies. 

E. I. ROGOFF PTY., LTD., (B 7296), Timber, veneer, plywood, hardware, 
cotton, silk and woolen piece goods, upholstering materials, glassware. 

C. F. SHAW, LTD., (B 4372), branches in every British or 
French Territory in Africa, India, Palestine and Middle East, 
Factory representatives, import and export agents representing 
leading British, American, Canadian manufactureres. 

SYDNEY, SIPSER & CO., Ottawa House, President St., Ladies’ frocks, 
coats, etc. 

SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS, LTD., (B 5933), Chemists, 
druggists, opticians, photographic dealers, industrial and 
pharmaceutical chemicals. 

L. SUZMAN, LTD., (B 2188), Cigars, cigarettes, pipes, tobacconists’ ware, 
confectionery, foodstuffs, etc. Branches throughout the Union. 

TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St., Dental sundries and toilet requisites. 


VERRINDER, LIMITED, ASSOCIATED WITH 
S. HARTOGS PTY., LTD., (B 6666), also Cape 
Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
Bloemfontein, Kimberly, Bulawayo, Salisbury and 
N’dola, Proprietary medicines, beauty preparations 


and toilet requisites, groceries and confectionery. 
WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 2279), Medical, surgical, hospital, 
toilet and fancy goods. 
PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 
GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY., LTD., Main St., Electrical and 
radio equipment i 
EDWARD SEARLE & CO., (B 430), Motor spares, accessories, garage 
equipment, tools. 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 
N’DOLA AGENCIES, (B 128), N’'dola; Hardware, enamelware, dresses, 
foundation goods, general merchandise. 
































Illustration shows COMMERCIAL CONTROLS Metered Mail Machine 









































When ALL of Your Mail Goes by AIR 


OU’VE heard plenty about the 

coming air age. All indications to- 
day point to a tremendous expansion in 
air service—passenger, freight, express, 
mail. And it is more than possible that 
all of your mail will ‘‘go by air.” 

Be sure you get the full advantage of 
this flying speed in mail delivery after 
the war. Don’t let a slow, old-fashioned 
mailroom in your own office hold 
things up. 

The postwar mailroom must have 
modern, mail-handling equipment to 
keep pace with a new faster-moving 


Attend the Annual Conference of the National Office Man- 
agement Association, June 5, 6 and 7, New York, N. Y. 


business world! It will be ‘‘the heart of 
every office,”’ as important as any other 
department. So plan it now—and plan 
it well, with the aid of a ComMMERCIAL 
ConTROLs specialist. 

When Victory is won, we will again 
produce equipment for Complete Mail- 
room Service to help put “‘wings’’ on 
your mail in the coming air age. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel 
Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers .. . 
Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 









COMMERCIAL CONTROLS 


Division of NATIONAL POSTAL METER COMPANY, 


INC. 


Rochester 2, N. Y.—Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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must be balanced with the ability to 
supply the necessary manpower. The 
coordinated agencies of Government 
responsible for procurement, produc- 
tion, and manpower should make such 
allocations. 

This becomes a function of the Area 
Production Urgency Committee and 
was outlined under step No. 1. There 
are further points of view, however, 
that may be of value in understand- 
ing it. 

Human beings are not like material. 
When you move a human being you 
tear up roots, you destroy homes, you 
separate friends, and you create a need 
for terrific mental and physical adjust- 
ments. Furthermore, you cannot keep 
human beings in stock piles waiting for 
needs to arise for their services as you 
can material. 


Balancing Labor Supply 


Because of this simple truth we are 
guided by a fundamental policy. Our 
first attempt is to take production facili- 
ties, material, and equipment to the 
places where there are workers to pro- 
duce. When we, therefore, find a com- 
munity where the demand far exceeds 
the supply of manpower our attempt is 
to remove some of the business thereby 
reducing the demand and taking that 
business to labor surplus areas. 

There is, of course, some business 
that cannot be moved. Time and the 
nature of the facilities do not permit 
moving production facilities from some 
localities. In such cases we must recruit 
workers from other areas and bring 
them in to those communities until the 
demand is met. There workers are 
volunteers and must be treated as indi- 
viduals who are coming as the result 
of a request and of a need that exists 
for their services. 

It is not an easy task to bring produc- 
tion and manpower supply into bal- 
ance. It is necessary, however, that it 
be done if we are to meet the accelerated 
production schedules that the military 
programs require. 

7. Allof these actions must be based 
on the initial conception that the agen 
cies of Government are to serve the 
people by informing them what has to 
be done, when and where it must be 
done, and that the people of the nation 
are the ones to determine how it shall 
be done. 

This states the central theme and 
philosophy of the entire proposal. 
Throughout all of our considerations of 
the question of manpower and through- 
out recommendations and resolutions 
there has been and is a deep conviction 
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that “fully effective mobilization and 
utilization of the national manpower 
will be achieved: when all agencies of 
Government concerned with procure- 
ment, production, and manpower, are 
administered under the coordinated 
and well understood arrangement in 
which Government defines the war 
needs, enunciates the fundamental 
policies or ‘rules of the game,’ confines 
itself to a minimum of control and ad- 
ministrative detail, and provides the 
maximum of real assistance to those 
who must do the work, namely the 
people of this nation in each com- 
munity; when all the people under- 
stand their personal obligations as re- 
lated to the war needs, and know where 
and when to apply their services in 
such manner as best to aid in the war 
effort.” 


Specific Program Evolved 


This program has been tried, tested, 
and is working. The colossal man- 
power job that has been done in this 
country did not just happen. Despite 
some opinion to the contrary it has been 
accomplished through the application 
of the steps just outlined. The War 
Manpower Commission, like the war 
plants, has increased its “know-how,” 
its efficiency, its effectiveness. 

This program has the signed ap- 
proval of the ranking representatives 
of management, labor, and agriculture 
and their pledge to secure and maintain 
the support of their respective organ- 
izations in the application of this pro- 
gram. They have kept this pledge. 

Someone has said, and others have 
accepted the truth, that experience is 
the greatest teacher. Never in the his- 
tory of man has any group of human 
beings ever had the kind or extent of 
responsibility such as existed with those 
who have been responsible for the mo- 
bilization and utilization of this coun- 
try’s manpower during this war. I do 
not believe that any thoughtful human 
being would contend that a full blown, 
efficient organization with a completely 
adequate and carefully interrelated 
program could have come into being 
within a week’s or a month’s time of 
the assignment of such a responsibility. 
Many mistakes have been made. Much 
confusion has resulted. The experi- 
ence, however, has been most valuable. 

It is my privilege to say to you that 
the organization of the War Manpower 
Commission has been definitely clari- 
fied. Likewise a very specific program 
has evolved from its experiences. We 
now know quite definitely what has to 
be done, when and where it must be 
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THE VALUE OF Expertence 
IN MOVING LARGE BLOCKS 
OF SECURITIES 


= successful disposal of blocks of se- 
curities usually requires extensive facili- 
ties plus the valuable quality of experience. 


We have been closely associated with sec- 
ondary distributions for many years and with 
special offerings since their inception. This 
provides us with that invaluable sense of tim- 
ing and “know how” that are of definite 
advantage in disposing of blocks of securities 
of all types and sizes. 


Whether you have occasion now to seek 
such services for institutions, estates or large 
private investors, or expect to require them in 
the future, one of our executives specializing 
in such distributions would be glad to under- 
take to assist you. Related consultations are, 
of course, strictly confidential. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in 85 Cities 
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~ SALES RESEARCH 


Large manufacturer of electrical products needs a broadly experienced 
sales and research analyst in its New York office. A keen conception 
of market potentials, consumer attitudes and buying habits is a pre- 
requisite for this work. Applicants must be college trained and should 
have a leaning towards technical or scientific subjects. The work will 
require some travel and will necessitate much outside personal contact. 
The position offers really a worth-while opportunity. In reply, please 
give complete details as to age, education, business background, and 
salary desired. 


BOX 11, DUN’S REVIEW, 290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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WOULD MORE WORKING CAPITAL MEAN 


moither ibang 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS? 


H's your business, likeso many 
others, outgrown its working 
capital . . in these times when new 
*‘fixed’’ financing might prove a 
needless burden later? Would your 
problems decrease... and your 
progress increase... if you had 
more operating cash? 


Right there you see why sub- 
stantial, well-established manu- 








TO BUY OTHER 
COMPANIES 


or buy out 
partners 


“Capital Sources”’ is a 9-minute out- 
line of new Commercial Credit serv- 
ices which, through the medium of 
your accounts receivable, inventory 
and fixed assets, provide financing: 
—to purchase other companies 
—to buy out partners, officers, 
other stockholders 
—to retire bonds, mortgagés, pre- 
ferred stock, long-term loans 
—to expand oradequately finance 
your business 


For a copy of **Capital Sources,” 
drop a line to Department 64. 











facturers and wholesalers have 
been using a steadily increasing 
amount of Commercial Credit 
money... to @ total of more than a 
billion dollars since Pearl Harbor. 


Commercial Credit increases 
your available cash by increasing 
your capital turnover. Capital 
which lies dormant in your ac- 
counts receivable, inventory and 
fixed assets is quickly turned into 
ready cash for any current use... 
and a special feature of Commercial 
Credit service lets you limit your liab- 
ility on the receivables. 


Equally important, Commercial 
Credit involves no notice to your 
customers... no interference 
with your management... and 
your use of Commercial Credit 
money can be expanded or con- 
tracted daily, thus keeping inter- 
est cost strictly in line with your 
volume and your needs. 


If your business can make good 
use of additional funds... for 
current operation, taxes, renego- 
tiation payments or reconversion 
...let us give you full information. 
Write or wire today. 


Commercial Credit 
Company 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Les Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 
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done. We are fully convinced of and 
sincerely committed to the policy that 
the people in the local communities of 
this nation are the ones to determine 
how it shall be done. 

It is a privilege to report to you to- 
day that community after community 
across this country is doing just that. 
They are working out the “how” of the 
manpower job and as they work it out, 
the manpower problem is being solved 
by these local communities and by rep- 
resentatives of management and labor 
who live within these communities. 

The path ahead is clear. The re- 
sponse is good. A good job is being 
done. Much time, thought, and volun- 
tary effort has been put into it. On 
that basis there can be no failure re- 
gardless of how serious the problems 
may become. 





NEW REVENUE ACT 


(Continued from page 14) 


allowed 95 per cent of the average of 
their earnings in 1936-1939, or consider- 
ably more if their earnings were greater 
in 1938-1939 than they were in 1936-1937. 

The reduction in percentage of in- 
vested capital allowed has the effect 
also of disproportionately increasing 
the tax paid by the larger company over 
that paid by its smaller competitor. 
For example, Republic Steel indicated 
at the hearings that it had a credit of 
300 million on its invested capital base. 
The effect of the percentages will give 
it a credit of about 5.07 per cent on its 
invested capital, as contrasted to 5.7 per 
cent in 1943. But competitors of Re- 
public get a larger credit. 


If Their Capital Is: 
5 million or less 
Under 10 million 
Under 20 million 


They May Retain: 
‘% of their capital 
7%, of their capital 
6%, of their capital 


There is another example of legisla- 
tion with group implications. It is a 
specific section directed at the elimina- 
tion of any excess profits credits, de- 
ductions or allowances secured by ac- 
quisitions of other corporations, or their 
property, when the principal purpose 
of the takeover was the curtailment of 
taxes. 

The new law is an expression of 
Treasury policy in contesting these ac- 
quisitions. It has also become fairly 
fixed in a long series of court decisions 
in which transfers among corporations 
have been attacked. Generally the 
criticism is that tax advantages thus 


DUN’S REVIEW 


The Super saw them _ 


mm his SLEEP! 4 


Bis bare of parts. Racks shy of 
sheets, rods, tube lengths. Empty floor 
areas where castings should be piled 
high. Always the hot fear that some hour 
the assembly line would stop for lack of 
material!... And the new string of flats 
on the siding every night couldn’t be 
loaded with alibis. 

The stuff you had too much of came 
in carloads. Short items came late by 
air express. Now the last man who 
understood the screwy inventory had 
“Greetings” from his draftboard. 

The Super sobbed out his troubles 
to a slide rule joker from Production. 
The figure guy said “Get McBee!” 


A McBee man made a survey and 
came back a few days later with a plan 
that looked good on paper. The Super 

- was willing to be shown. 


THE McBEE 
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The McBee man came again with 
a mess of Keysort cards, a unit analysis 
outfit, and a couple of the girls from 
Accounting. Soon inventory control 
was a fact. The Super tried to trip up the 
girls from time to time, but the records 
were always ahead of him. Shortage 
warnings were automatic, and on time. 
The checks on work in process and 
finished stock were up to date—and 
correct... And the girls like their jobs! 

Contract terminations will make 
inventories—and accurate inventory 
information— mighty important . . . 
which makes McBee important now! 
McBee methods and products make 
essential information available faster; 
are simple, easy to understand and use; 
save time, worry, and usually clerical 
expense. If you need any kind of infor- 
mation on your own business faster, 
you need to see a McBee man, soon. 


Call any office... 


COMPANY 


é SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
= 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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secured are not founded upon a sound 
business purpose; that the aim has been 
merely to reduce taxes. Condemnation 
of acquisitions made merely to evade 
taxes has now been made a part of 
our code. 

The difficulty with the new law is 
that we often cannot tell the difference 
between principal purposes. Too often, 
it is impossible to distinguish between 
the condemned act and normal busi- 
ness transactions. We therefore seem 
to be entering a field day for revenue 
agents in their review of all corporate 
transactions. 


Form vs. Intent 


The turning point of the law and, 
similarly, of the cases which it formal- 
izes, is disregard of form, to focus upon 
intent. Necessarily the test must be 
subjective to detect the motive for an 
act but obviously, no subjective test is 
possible. Surrounding circumstances 
and objective facts must be pieced to- 
gether to discover “the principal pur- 
pose.” Will an acquisition of indisput- 
able business benefit be illegal if some 
tax advantage is derived? 

Our present tax laws are omnipres- 
ent. Every business gesture has a tax 
implication of its own. A potential 
increased tax liability may well restrain 
a proper business act. Certainly, a busi- 
ness action will carry a threat of tax 
investigation, with its concomitant ills 
of time-consumption, expense, and liti- 
gation. From an economic point of 
view, may we not say that an expan- 
sionist policy on the part of corpora- 
tions is seriously inhibited? Will it 
affect all corporations similarly? 

A large corporation with heavy ex- 
cess profits tax liability stands in greater 
danger of being, to say the least, sub- 
ject to scrutiny. A presumption of 
motive is inherent in the facts. On the 
other hand, a small corporation, ab- 
solved from excess profits tax, or with 
a comparatively light tax burden, lacks 
the essential motive. The corporation 
with a pre-war experience of signifi- 
cant proportions, having large earnings 
credit, the very type of organization 
which was being absorbed for the tax 
advantages it would bring, now in its 
turn, because of its freedom from tax- 
avoidance implications, offers tax ad- 
vantages to investing capital. 

In our changing economy, it is no 
radical thought to regard tax factors 
as of tremenduos economic importance. 
In a free market, unencumbered by 
governmental control, price, supply, de- 
mand, and other factors result from the 
interplay of economic forces. But when 
































My mail parade — the 


letter on fine all-rag . ber such as Master- 
. the one type of 


line Anniversary Bond! .& 

paper that’s just as sparklifag white, clean, 
crisp, permanent and imprest 
the war! 


guished letterheads, a//-rag Ann 
Bond is now a greater-than-ever val 


en 
tend to be grayish, have a drab “newsprif 
look,” due to wartime shortages of bleach 
ing chemicals. 

Made entirely of new, clean cotton cut- 
tings (no wood pulp used), a/l-rag Anniver- 
sary Bond combines strength and a genuine 
quality “feel” . . . resists repeated erasures 

withstands today’s rough, hurry-up 
handling . . . yet costs you only 14¢ more 
per letter than 25% rag-content stock! 

Talk to your printer, lithographer, en- , 
gtaver or paper merchant . . . and specify COMPARISON KIT 
Masterline all-rag Anniversary Bond for Fiend quest! Conpacsiive 
your next letterhead run or re-run. ee “ean doe 


why all-rag Anniversary 
Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


Bond is the paper for your 
letterheads . . . printed, 
402E South Appleton Street © 


lithographed or engraved. 

Please request on your busi- 

ness stationery. No charge. 
Write today. 





ANNIVER RY BOND 


A FOX RIVER YS Naterb ye PAPER 
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an artificial element of the magnitude 
of our present tax policy is inserted 
the economic determinates are sharply 
deflected. 

From here on the normal growth of 
a business will require the firm aid of 
experienced tax counsel to examine its 
motives before it assembles new enti- 
ties. And it will similarly call quickly 
for that aid in a great many other steps 
that might run afoul of the Act—for 
example, the acquisition of property 
from other corporations when it seems 
desirable to use their tax basis for de- 
preciation, gain or loss; the division 
of one corporation into two or more 
units or the opening of new corporate 
branches in various states; the acquire- 
ment of new corporations that might 
fit into a consolidated group. 

Here now is the law—all arrange- 
ments which pervert deductions, credits, 
or allowances so that they no longer 
bear a reasonable business relationship 
to the elements which produced them 
are suspect. And there, too, is the cau- 
tion that your records be ready to hand, 
in a transfer, to completely demonstrate 
that your course of conduct did not 
have perversion as its principal purpose. 

May it not be inferred that the small 
corporation is the intentional benefi- 
ciary of the Revenue Act of 1943? If 
so, may we not be permitted to further 
infer, in view of prior Acts, that a dis- 
cernible trend is indicated? Future 
legislation may hold the answer. Re- 
gardless of intent, the recipient of help 
does not question at great length. Suf- 
ficient that the adverse weight in the 
scale of competition has been lightened. 
The future holds bright prospects for 
the small corporate executive who can 
read the portents. 
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WITH THE 
EDITORS 


THE Business background of War 
Manpower Commission Executive 
Director Lawrence Appley makes his 
views (page 9) especially important; 
American Management Association 
members and many others have long 
recognized his achievements in per- 
sonnel work. Before he became Vick 
Chemical’s vice-president in 1941 he 
was with Socony-Vacuum Oil for 
eleven years, the last seven as educa- 
tional director. Among other interests: 
architecture; sailing; Boy Scouts; serv- 
ing Glen Ridge, N. J., on the Board of 
Education, and in other ways. 


Autuor J. K. Lasser (page i2) is 
already known to some million people 
who used his “Your Income Tax” last 
year. He is known, too, for many other 
activities related to the practice of his 
profession. Last year under his editor- 
ship D. Van Nostrand, Inc., published 
the 1,300-page “Handbook of Account- 
ing Methods” which, after dealing with 
the principles of accounting system de- 
sign, shows specifically how the prin- 
ciples are applied in some 70 different 
industries. 


In Jung, Roy A. Foulke, who will be 
remembered as the contributor of the 
annual ratio articles, will summarize 
plans used in Government financing of 
war production. The Manager, Spe- 
cialized Report Department, Dun & 
Brapstreet, INc., compares the especial 
uses and advantages of advance pay- 
ments and progress payments as well 
as of different types of loans. 


Next MonrTH, too, Dr. L. D. H. Weld, 
Director of Research, McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., under whose supervision the 
Regional Barometer figures (page 16) 
are compiled, will examine the effects 
of the war on trade. Changes in other 
statistical series are compared with the 
changes in the Dun’s Review Regional 
Trade Barometer; there results a con- 
cise review of regional shifts. 


IN RESPONSE to requests, Statistician 
J. A. D’Andrea has compiled in a four- 
page folder the ten-year record of 
Building Permit Values for the 215 
cities which are reported upon month- 
ly in Dun’s SratisticaL Review and 
which are summarized by geographic 
regions in Dun’s Review (page 18). 
A copy will be sent on request. 
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Four months of siteNce... 


and four more to come?... 


“Three weeks in base and 


still no mail! Everything’s shipshape, we’re set to 
shove off any minute—for God knows how long. . . If 
I don’t get some word from home before we leave, [ll 
go nuts... ” If the people at home would only. 


Use V-MAIL 


Ordinary letters go by ships in 
convoy, and may take months to get 
to distant points where service men 
wait for news from home. V-Mail 
flies .. . is the fastest postal delivery 
service in the world. 

V-Mail letters are photographed, 
hundreds on a single film strip. At 
the processing point nearest desti- 
nation, your letter is reproduced, 
sealed and delivered as a private 
communication... Ifa plane is lost, 
a new film strip is sent—if a ship is 
lost, your letter is lost with it. 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
1572 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
now devoted to war production. 


which print postage for business mail... 
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You pay nothing extra in postage, 
but the serviceman gets the benefit 
of V-Mail and your thoughtfulness! 
You can buy V-Mail forms at your 
stationer’s,or atall drug,department 
and 5 and 10 cent stores. Or we will 
send a sample packet of six forms 
with our compliments. Address . 













Answers All ‘Locker Problems” 
Space-saving te ) in: CO : 
Raa ate abe wraps dr 

Available Now 


PETERSON Locker 
Units are replacing 
lockers everywhere be- 
cause they save floor 
space, or double locker 
room capacity, keep 
wraps “in press’’ and 
exposed to light and 
air,—provide each em- 
ployee with a spaced 
coat hanger, a hat 
shelf and a 12” x 12” 
x 12” lock box. Rigid 
all-wood and tem- 
pered pressed wood 
construction. 


Write for 
Catalog 
Sheet showing 
PETERSON 
Checkroom 
Equipment, 
Office Valet 
and Home 
Valet Ward- 
robe Racks. 


The most complete line of mod- 
ern wardrobe equipment built. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1819 N, WOLCOTT AVE. 
CHICAGO 22, ILL. 











CUSHING PHOTOGRAPH 


HOW YOUNG IS YOUR 
ORGANIZATION? 


“Important letters to be seen by 

several departments were delayed or 

misplaced. Now, we make photo- 

copies of all important letters, in- A 

wiries, orders, accounting records | v, : : , . 

_ all who need them.” fe too, | '/NE_ business advisor has suggested that all post-war planning should 
ill li -PE-CO photo- . Se te : : 

type Mates Fan and hg woek be done by men under thir ty-five. But the scientists say that time is 

SLE har gut or boc only one way of measuring age. Actually, some people seem young 

ann Wien, aie. cece of | at sixty and others seem very old at thirty. For some, experience 1s 


photographed. No technical training { narrowing as they learn what cannot be done. For others, experience 


needed. Get this new business habit. : sie : ; E : 
In thousands of business houses it’s | stimulates their imagination and ingenuity. 


indispensable. 
Send for A-PE-CO folder now? 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. We know that the post-war world will be a different and perhaps 


. Clor -, Dept. A-54, icago 14, {{f. Z ° 
ii "Giamensaie te Se seme | aigicult world, but, after all, the pre-war world was nothing to boast 
In Canada: Railway & Power Eng. Corp., Lid. ; ‘ ; 
__. | about. Success will not come from looking backwards to the misnamed 
A . P E “C 0 , oe “good old days” but from looking ahead with daring to the opportunities 
hots Spee Copa : } which are there to be uncovered. 


Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime 
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